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From the Editor 


You’ve got risky e-mail! 


An older cousin of mine got one of those e-mails 
telling him he’s going to get a few million dollars. He 
got so excited that he refused to believe me when I 
told him that I too get offered those millions every 
other week. What surprised me is that he’d believe 
and trust a total stranger! I finally managed to con- 
vince him not to send any money. He pulled out when the correspon- 
dence reached the stage where he was asked to send a “small 
processing fee” of around $1000. Not everybody has been so lucky. A 
couple of years ago, a distinguished consumer activist, of all people, 
fell for a similar scam and sent a lot of money. The simple questions 
people don’t ask are, “If they have millions to give away, why don’t 
they deduct this small processing fee from it?” and “Why pick me?” 

It’s older-generation e-mail users who are most vulnerable, because 
they are used to the good old trustworthy postal service, which never 
misled them all their lives. They’ve become “net literate” but not 
sufficiently net savvy. Our cover story, which exposes the many 
cunning tricks that cyber crooks now employ, is especially meant 
for such readers. 

This month we let teachers have their day. To compile “50 Secrets 
Your Child’s Teacher Won’t Tell You” (page 144), writer Aarti Narang 
interviewed schoolteachers from all over the country. “They were 
happy to be asked and everything they told me was a revelation,” says 
Aarti, who had a tough time cutting down the number of quotes to 50. 
We also got at least a hundred submissions for “Beyond Books & 
Homework” (page 150). Most of these “best teacher” stories were 
inspiring, and although we have chosen just three, I must thank 
everyone who wrote in. I think the final three compare with the best 
Digest stories. Let me know if you agree—and please send us equally 


fine stories for next September. One a) zs 
Mybon.> v emanad 
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THE BEST LETTERS 
FROM READERS 


A Stitch in Time 


Yes, women often masquer- 
ade as healthy people even 
when they are not [The Six 
Worst Health Mistakes 
Women Make, July]. All 
husbands should be warned 
about this. My wife insists 
on finishing all her domes- 
tic chores even when she is 
ill. Although this is an 
adorable trait, reading your 
article opened our eyes so 
much so that when she 
complained of a swelling 
the other day, we had it 
checked by her doctor the 
very next day. 

B. K. Pathak, Jaipur 


I suffered for five years due to poor 
diagnoses. All kinds of tests I was 
asked to take proved negative and 
some doctors attributed my ill 
health to “psychological problems.” 
I then read an article on thyroid 
problems and realized that the 
symptoms described matched mine. 
A thyroid test proved I was right, 
and I have been on medication for a 


a 
4 | Ag 


THE SIX 


There’s the National Cancer Screening 
Program and there are cancer registry centres 
at various places. Having run a cervical cancer 
screening centre for 15 years, | agree that 
women themselves are often responsible for 
their ill health. Once their family is complete, 
they don’t want to see a gynaecologist. I’d like 
to advise all the women above 35 to undergo 
annual check-ups and enjoy good. health. 


Dr Mrudul Chande, consultant gynaecologist, Nagpur 


Writing Right 

There’s a certain joy in holding 

a pen and jotting things down 
[Writing Wrongs, July]. Writing 
adds a personal touch between 
writer and reader. Children should 
be made to write in running hand, 
until they achieve good handwriting. 


Bhumika, Bangalore 


year and feeling much better. So, 


don’t depend on doctors alone— 
often they are not accountable. 
Shashi Yadav, Shahjahanpur (UP) 
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Receiving a handwritten letter in 
this digital age is like receiving a 
bouquet of fragrant flowers. Hand- 
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written letters bind generations and 
relationships. Neena Wazir, Shimla 
My son is an MBA and a senior 
manager. His bad handwriting has 
not stood in the way of his achieve- 
ments. Doctors too are notorious for 
badly scribbled prescriptions. I 
write with a good hand, but except 
for a pat on the back, it hasn’t 
helped me in any other way. 

A. Maruthachalam, Erode, TamilNadu 


Despite studying hard, my best 
friend never scores good marks due 
to his bad handwriting. He’s been 
aware of the problem but didn’t try 
to improve. After I made him read 
“Writing Wrongs” he saw the light 
and decided to change! 

Yatin Narang, New Delhi 


A few days after reading your 
thought-provoking article, I got a 
letter written in longhand from an 
elderly friend. Earlier, I used to 
answer his letters by phoning him. 
But this time I wrote back. I’ve 
realized that anyone who takes the 
trouble to write letters by hand 
deserves the same kind of reply. 

A. Ramaprasad, viae-mail 


At 67 Iam acompulsive note-taker, 
even in church. When people ask 
me about this habit of mine, I blame 
it on my age. However, when I con- 
gratulate the preacher on a sermon, 
and he tests me, “Which part?” I re- 
call the precise part. When I ask my 
wife about the sermon, she blames 
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the sound system, and says she 
couldn’t hear a thing! By the way, I 
wanted to write this by hand, but 
couldn’t find a postcard. 


Adidas Jacob, viae-mail 


WE Adidas Jacob gets this month’s 
best letter prize. —Eds. 


Our India 


I was touched by your reminder to 
doctors who fail in their duty [Our 
India, July]. I hope by reading this 
report about the baby who had to be 
delivered on the street, their eyes 
are opened and such things do not 
happen in future. There is a great 
deal of social injustice today. But 
doctors should not be the reason for 
inhuman practices. 

Dr Dorothy Ramathal, Mysore 


I wouldn’t place the blame squarely 
on the lack of crocodile warning 
signs [Our India, June]. I was in the 
Andamans a few days after that fatal 
attack. Despite a ban on swimming 
and police presence on the same 
beach, tourists objected. One man 
even demanded an official state- 
ment prohibiting him from swim- 
ming there. Local people in the area 
told me that there had never been a 
crocodile attack in this place before, 
and were all quite shocked by it. 
Rhea Pinto, Mumbai 


Violent Children 

Two articles in the July issue seem 
related: “The Chemistry of Vio- 
lence” and “Sons and Fathers” [My 
Story]. It made me think of a family 
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in our neighbourhood, where a son’s 
aggression and physical abuse in- 
flicted on his parents is doing untold 
harm. Parents must be very positive 
and help their children develop self- 
esteem and confidence. 

Anjana Mittra, viae-mail 


Video games and TV shows made 
me violent, but I became conscious 
when people around me made me 
realize that I’d turned quarrelsome. 
I think parental guidance is very 
important in helping control a 
child’s anger. samreen Fatima, viae-mail 


Duch is Sentenced 


I asked myself the same question, 
“Can You Forgive This Mass Mur- 
derer?” [Bonus Read, July] after feel- 
ing outraged by that horrific story. 
My answer is NO. And looks are 
deceptive—how innocent and meek 
this fellow, Duch, looks! I was wait- 
ing for the July-end judgement, and 
thank God he was found guilty. 


V. Vasudevarao, Pothavarappadu, AP 


Even executing Duch, I think, is 
not punishment enough for this 
hypocrite pastor who murdered 
17,000 people. God alone can punish 
him. S. Raghunatha Prabhu, Alappuzha 


Kind People 

The brief “Kindness of Strangers” 
stories [July] reminded me of two 
people. An elderly woman, who 
came on her morning walks while I 
waited for my school rickshaw, 
stopped to chat with me every day, 
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making my wait enjoyable. Two 
months later, I moved and never saw 
the lady again. The other was an old 
school peon who was very helpful, 
but left our school. I pray that I 
meet these people again and that 
they are happy today. At times 
strangers touch us more than our 
nearest and dearest. 

Yash Deshpande, Nashik 


Twin Settlements 


Fort Cochin and Mattancherry are 
actually twin settlements but much 
of the article [The Many Moods of 
Fort Cochin, July] is about Mat- 
tancherry, where the synagogue is 
located. Don’t miss the Santa Cruz 
Basilica, an ancient church in Fort 
Cochin with beautiful stained-glass 
and a “Last Supper” painting. 

Aarthi Chandrasekhar, Kochi 


As a native of Mattancherry, who 
moved in 1965, the article rekindled 
old memories. And there seem to be 
remarkable changes in the Fort 
Cochin area. I miss God’s Own 


Country. N. Mahadevan, Chennai 
The author of the 

best letter, chosen ™ < 

by the editors, will ’ Family 

receive a prize: The Guide to 

Reader’s Digest book Ne 

Family Guide to & Hea 
Medicine & Health 

priced at Rs1199. 

az 


roe Send your letters for these pages 
~~ to the Editorial address, or use 
e-mail: editor.india@rd.com. Please include 
your phone number in all cases. 
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One Grand 
Fora Good Laugh! 


AND WE RE NOT JOKING 


e\V/ 


e Ly ays cei “a 


Reader’s Digest welcomes short humour 


contributions. 

R 10 0 for true, unpublished 
S stories in— 

Life and Off Base: Anecdotes from your 

experience which reveal human nature 

and provide appealing or humorous 

sidelights on everyday life—civilian or 

military—in India. 


Work: Funny, insightful things that 
happen at work. 


For original items used in Laugh, 
Quotes and elsewhere, we pay according 
to published word count. 


Dp e2anto the first contributor of 
INO VU an item we use—a joke, 
anecdote, quip or quote—that has been 
Previously published in print or the 
internet, or broadcast on radio or TV. 


All your original contributions, which 
should be less than 300 words, become 
Our property upon publication and 
payment. Previously published material 
dpust have the source’s name, date and 
page number. Please also include your 
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name, address, e-mail ID, if any, and 
phone number. Address your submission, 
mentioning the appropriate feature to: 
Reader’s Digest, 45 Vaju Kotak Marg, 
Ballard Estate, Mumbai 400001. 


Note: Jokes and other anecdotes may 
be sent by post or by e-mail 
(joke.india@gmail.com). We receive 
many contributions, so they cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, but if we are 
likely to publish them, we will contact 
you. We do not look at unsolicited full- 
length articles except for the sections 
detailed below: 


SECTIONS OPEN TO READERS 
My Story, Traveller’s Tales and 
Kindness of Strangers are open to 
readers. Payment will be based on 
length of the article. We also welcome 
ideas and clippings from your local 
newspapers. These, if found useful, will 
be acknowledged and paid for. Please 
include a summary in English if it is from 
a non-English source, and mail it to the 
Editorial address. 
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Finding Myself — 


Overwhelmed with depression, | thought | leery sara 
couldn’t go on with mylife.Thenan © 
unexpected discovery change everything _ ‘=$3a5 


| eee . een neemeent memes 


BY REENA aint 
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| J 
r P< on’t lose your- 
Dp self,” the old, 
bedridden man 
WO” said. 1 was four 
or five at the time, and my family was 
visiting him. To be honest, I can’t 
remember his name or how we knew 
him. But two decades later, his words 
haunted me as I lay paralyzed on my 
bed and struggled to come to terms 
with my life. 

For years, I had suffered from 
depression. The first incident I can 
remember happened when I was 14. 
As I walked to my home after 
school one day, I was overcome 
with the urge to sit in a corner and 
weep. I barely managed to reach 
our flat before bursting into tears. 
These overwhelming, unexplained 
feelings frightened me. 

By the time I was 16, these 
outbursts were happening about 
once a month. Most of the time I 
lived my life normally, but then my 
mind seemed to take a life of its 
own. Initially they happened for no 
reason, but now everything became 
a reason—a frown from a teacher, 
first prize for an essay, a long queue 
at a canteen stall. It didn’t matter 
whether the incidents were happy, 
sad or indifferent, all would be 
twisted by my mind into something 
horrible. 

One incident I recall vividly was a 
call from a friend. After we chatted 
for a while, she said she had to go 
because her mum was calling her. I 
spent the next two days agonizing 
* Names have been changed to protect privacy. 
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over whether she had hung up 
because she hated me. It was like 

a demon had possessed my mind. 
And all the while a little voice in my 
mind kept telling me how worthless, 
hopeless and stupid I was. 

For the most part, I kept all this 
a secret because I was scared and 
confused. I remember once trying to 
explain what was happening to my 
friend Ani*, but I couldn’t find the 
right words to express myself and 
eventually gave up. 

Not that my friends were 
completely unaware of my problems. 
More than once they tried to talk 
to me about my difficult home 
life. My father subjected my two 
younger sisters and me to terrible 
verbal abuse, and my mother did 
little to support us, or even look 
after us. I now realize my family 
problems were a major factor in my 
depression, but at the time I denied 
anything was wrong. 

When I was 17,1 concluded that 
the only way to stop my suffering 
was simply not to feel anything. 
This wasn’t difficult because I was 
overwhelmed with my studies, two 
part-time jobs and looking after my 
sisters. I had no time to think, much 
less feel. 

At first the numbness was a 
huge relief from the mood swings, 
but it wasn’t long before I realized 
that there was a vast emptiness in 
my heart. I could feel no joy, 
hope or pain. It got to a point where 
I would cut myself just to feel 
something. 
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I had become afraid of being by 
myself. I felt as if I was being chased 
by a black hole that would swallow 
me whole. Finally, when I was 25, I 
decided that this living hell had to 
end—I was going to kill myself. 

Fortunately, I never got the 
chance. That night, I opened my 
bedroom door just as my 16-year-old 
sister Banu* opened hers. Her face 
was puffy, her eyes were swollen and 
she was sobbing. “I can’t stop, I don’t 
know why. I can’t make the crying go 
away,” she said. 

I was horrified—someone I loved 
was going through the same hell I 
was. I knew that depression could 
be hereditary and that it wasn’t 
unusual for more than one family 
member to suffer from it. But I was 
so consumed with my own problems 
I had failed to see that Banu was 
suffering too. 


his incident jolted me to 

my senses. The desire to 

help Banu prompted me to 
help myself. 

I called my best friend Raj*, and 
he came over with another friend. I 
told them everything, and on their 
insistence I visited a Family Ser- 
vice Centre and arranged to start 
counselling. After a few sessions, 
my counsellor explained that my 
depression stemmed from the 
extremely negative and abusive 
family situation. The key was to 
acknowledge my problems and 
continue counselling. 

I also joined a support group and 
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started reading self-help books. 
More important, I made a decision 
to get out of depression. I forced 
myself to go out and make new 
friends. I also convinced Banu to 
start counselling, got her involved 
in community work and made her 
come out with my friends and me, 
instead of being cooped up at home. 
Today, two years later, she is much 
better. She is taking a higher second- 
ary course and has a circle of sup- 
portive friends. 

Depression is neither a choice nor 
a bad mood you can snap out of. It is 
an illness with an underlying cause. 
But no matter how much other 
people try to help, only the victims 
can help themselves get better. I am 
not saying that without help I would 
have been able to survive depres- 
sion, but if I had chosen not to get 
out of it, I would not have. 

My depressive bouts haven’t 
disappeared, but they are less 
frequent and less intense. I now 
recognize the early symptoms and 
take action to head them off, usually 
talking to a friend or writing about 
my feelings in my journal. 

I have also become more positive. 
I am enjoying my life and my work 
as an English and Science teacher at 
a tuition centre. It has not been easy 
to open up or share my feelings, but 
it’s getting easier all the time. And 
the best part is, I have been able to 
help Banu. I did lose myself, but I 
managed to find myself again. & 


<>, Doyou have atrue, unpublished story? 
(ps) : * 
~ Send ittous. We pay Rs6oo0 if accepted. 
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Kidnapped for kicks 


Thrill-seekers weary of extreme sports 
can now take part ina designer 
kidnapping or lead a manhunt for a 

fugitive. French firm Ultime Realite offers 

abduction packages that involve clients 
being captured, bound and held hostage for 
aset period: the cost increases for a longer 
incarceration ora staged helicopter escape. 

_ Once acontract is signed, 

clients have no idea exactly 

when their kidnappers will 
strike. Why would anyone 
actually pay for the 
experience? The firm says 
people wish to either test 
their limits or tackle 
deep-seated phobias. 


Money can’t buy you love, but it might provide 
some pain relief. US researchers studied two 
groups—one that handled real cash, the ; 
other slips of paper. Both groups then placed 
their hands in extremely hot water, and > ae 
those who had counted money felt ‘ 
significantly less pain. “When people are > 
reminded of money it gives them an inner 
strength and an inner psychological coping 
resource,” says consumer psychologist Kathleen fo 
Vohs, the study’s lead researcher. 


Sh 
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Strange sales 


Thirty days of 
advertising space on 
a US man’s forehead. 

An “annoying but 


cuddly” grandmother, 10-year-old cheese | containing a ghost was 
listed by her ten-year- sandwich, said to bid to $50,000 (the 
old granddaughter. bear the image of winner didn’t pay). 
A brussels sprout, the Virgin Mary. Poste ABritonlivingin 
acquired for $138, it went for / x Australia offered 
with the proceeds $28,000. ay his whole life for 
going to charity. ABritish $270,000 after 
Britney Spears’s girl, 18, sold her splitting up with his 
chewed gum, virginity. wife. The auction 
snapped up for AUSmanauctioned included his house, car, 


$14,000. 


Sweet wheels 


Scientists have predicted that within 
five years we could be driving around 
on car tyres made from plants suchas 
sugarcane and corn. It’s all thanks to 
arevolutionary new technology that 
converts sugars into a vital ingredient 


Acornflake shaped 
like the US state of 
illinois, sold for $1350. 

A partially eaten 


his liver. The bid 


3 FOR 


reached $5.7 million 

before it was taken 

down from the site. 
Ajar allegedly 


job, jet skiand friends. 


called isoprene (a synthetic rubber). 
The technology stands to reduce the 
tyre industry’s reliance on crude oil 
—26 litres of which now go into each 
of the approximately one billion tyres 
produced worldwide yearly. 


It may sound like an oxymoron, but these 
tools of technology are designed to help 
cultivate a sense of virtual tranquillity. 


Toning up 

The Japan Ringing Tone Laboratory has created 
ring tones that it claims have therapeutic 
properties. Composed ina variety of styles, the 
melodies promise to relieve consumers froma 
variety of nagging ailments such as insomnia, 
hangovers and stress. 


Got writer’s block? Try 
Ommwriter, a free 
text editor that usesa 
range of relaxing 
background images, 
fonts and Zen-like 
sounds to help you 
concentrate and 
focus your thoughts. 


1e si 


After astressful day, 
there’s nothing like 
raking around the 
trees and rocks in your 
iZen Garden—without 
the sandy mess. This 
iPhone app comes 
with a daily pearl of 
Zen wisdom for added 
bonus relaxation. 


ARE: 


The UN reports that 
27 million people !ost 
their jobs last 


THE 
: FACTS 


Onaverage, there 
are more than 

27 million tweets 
every day. 


_ The most successful 

: marriages are those 

where the wife is 27% 

_ more intelligent than the 
husband, according to 
astudy inthe European 
Journal of Operational 

| Research. 


The planet Uranus nas 
27 known moons. 


Of the people who 
purchased an e-book 

_ before the iPad was 
launched, 27% say they 
wished they’d waited. 
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The Empire Strikes Back 


Indian English is going places—once again! 


BY MOHAN SIVANAND 


was in a busy bookshop full of 

chirpy teenagers from a Mumbai 

college when I heard a girl near 
me Say, “Catch!” She was just hand- 
ing a book to another girl standing 
next to her. “Hold” would have 
made more sense, since she wasn’t 
throwing it over my head to her 
friend. Since then, I’ve heard this 
again and again—catch used in place 
of hold, and the other way round. 

Mixing up the two words (which 
seems OK in Hindi, 
where you may say 
Pakad for either) 
could have an 
interesting future: 
You might “catch a 
dialogue” or “hold 
a cold.” If this trend 
Catches on. 
Comparatives too 

can become another 
€arsore to purists. 
An increasingly 
common usage is 
“more better.” It 


may be that English << 
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lacks some of the possibilities that 
Indian languages offer, and today’s 
vibrant 20-somethings are telling us 
that good, better and best aren’t 
enough in an age of calibrated stan- 
dards. Indeed, English doesn’t have 
anything decent between better and 
best. I mean nothing more than that 
measly “little better” or “somewhat 
better.” And “much better” sounds 
like you are in hospital. So, although 
I’ve never used it myself, I feel more 


/ ME YAAR, 

/ _AND TILL 

FEEL MORE 
BETTER 
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better has its place here. 

English is meant to be used and, 
within reasonable limits, abused. 
Otherwise new words and phrases 
would not evolve and dictionaries 
wouldn't need to be updated. 
Language develops only with what 
English teachers see as mistakes. 


Pre vs. Post 
Take the word prepone. You always 
had postpone, the opposite of which 
is advanced as in “I’ve advanced 
the meeting by an hour.” Rather 
ambiguous and clumsy advanced is. 
So we created prepone, as in “pre- 
pone the meeting.” That may have 
led to another recent coinage, in 
cellphone schemes. We had prepaid, 
with no easy opposite other than 
“pay later,” so we coined postpaid— 
a rather illogical word, because it 
mixes the future (post) with the 
past (paid). Compare: the old post 
paid, as in “post-paid envelope,” 
means the postage was paid already. 
Now, as I write, my Microsoft 
Word’s screen shows red squiggly 
warning lines under both prepone 
and postpaid. You know why? Most 
Standard English dictionaries still 
don’t have these two “wrong” 
words, coined by ingenious Indians. 


Relative Ease 

Indian languages tend to have 
more words for different types of 
relationships. That’s why, while 
using English, we evolved phrases 
like “cousin uncle” and “co-broth- 
er.” There’s even “co-inlaws.” But 
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since there are no handy words to 
distinguish cousins by gender, even 
they are conveniently tagged as 
brothers and sisters. 

“But the phrases ‘cousin brother’ | 
and ‘cousin sister’ were created by 
Indians,” says my wife as I write 
this. Too pat to be true, so I google 
cousin brother and it searches out 
755,000 links to choose from. I click 
on an early one headlined “Is Harry 
Potter’s cousin brother Dudley a 
Wizard?” thinking Ha! That one 
must be British. But, no, it’s written 
by a blogger named Uttoran Sen. I 
look into more links, but the only 
non-Indian links are those that 
explain the term to the rest of the 
world. My wife was right. 

“So why didn’t they say ‘cousin 
brother’ in England anyway?” I ask 
her. “Don’t they need to know if it’s 
a boy or a girl? 

“They’ll guess from the names.” 

Not convinced, I make more 
mouse-clicks on those “cousin 
brother” links. But I have to stop at | 
Page 6, because by then it begins to 
get X-rated and you kind of discover 
why Indians needed to know if that 
cousin was a boy or a girl. 


Recent Additions 
Some recent words and phrases 
from the subcontinent have made 
it—and we’re not talking about 
the British Raj exports like jungle, 
bungalow or Blighty (used to 
describe England; derived from 
the Hindustani vilayati). 

Take Bollywood. We've heard that": 
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term for at least 20 years, but it took 
a while to enter any dictionary. It’s 
also given rise not just to words like 
Tollywood (Telugu) or Nollywood 
(Nigerian), for other film industries, 
but a very rich Indian in England is 
now called a billionaire Bollygarch 
(Bollywood + oligarch). 

Or take doosra. It means “the 
other one” but in cricket it’s a tricky 
ball that spins away from a right- 
handed batsman instead of coming 
into him like a normal off-break. Its 
origin is actually Pakistani, and it’s 
said to have gone places after Moin 
Khan shouted “doosra” during a 
2004 game when he wanted Saqlain 
Mushtaq to deliver that tricky ball 
and didn’t want the Sri Lankan bats- 
man to know. But it looks like the 
Sri Lankans got it, or else doosra 
wouldn’t have got into dictionaries. 

Meanwhile Indian TV and 
Bollywood itself are spreading 
Indianisms. “When the TV comedy 
program The Kumars at Number 42 
became successful in Britain,” 
writes UK language expert Prof 
David Crystal, “I heard local English 
kids using its catchphrases and 
copying its speech rhythms...” 

No wonder then that some 
words related to India originate far 
away from the subcontinent. Potel is 
one, meaning a North American 
motel owned by an Indian (since 
many Patels were in the business). 
And so is bangalored, which 
describes a business, project, or job 
having been relocated to India, or 
given to an Indian. Its origin may be 
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British. Also consider the new 
Chindia (India and China) or the 
broader Bric (which describes the 
fast-emerging economies of Brazil, 
Russia, India and China). Good 
thing we didn’t get the i in Pigs 
(another brand-new acronym for 
the troubled Eurozone economies o: 
Portugal, Italy, Greece and Spain). 


Familiar Accent 
Meanwhile, eve-teasing, item-girl, 
booth-capturing, cow-dust hour 
(twilight), creamy layer and pen- 
down strike are some well-known 
Indian phrases waiting on the 
periphery of Standard English, 
according to the language site 
doubletongued.org. More Indian 
culture has to permeate England, 
if these are to be accepted. 

There’s hope, as always. Late one 
evening last year, a lady I know 
from Mumbai was reading alone in 
a Stratford-on-Avon park, near 
Shakespeare’s home, when a group 
of louts passed some not-so-funny 
remarks. Their accents sounded 
familiar, so she looked up. And who 
were they? “Young Indians,” she 
told me. “Techies, I think.” 

Catch it! If she’s correct, those 
eve-teasers, evidently from our 
creamy layer, who'd bangalored 
some Brits to get there, were using 
the cow-dust hour to bring a bit of 
desi culture to dear Old Blighty. & 


(eral Got more better things to say about 
©” our Angrezi? Write to the Editorial 
address, or e-mail: editor.india@rd.com 
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Our India 


AN OPEN PHOTO-EDITORIAL 


hat if you were studying in 
Standard 12—that crucial 
year—worked hard, did 
your exams very well, but got a zero 
and failed? Impossible. 
That’s what happened recently to 
a boy in Warangal district, AP. He 
failed his Board exams because of 
the zero he got in economics. But 
after his paper was revalued, he 
passed—with a score of 75 percent! 
It turned out that the lecturer 
who evaluated the boy’s paper had 
marked him zero “as he could not 
understand the answers written in 
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English,” authorities disclosed. 
Last year, says a report, AP’s 
Board of Intermediate Education 

had issued show-cause notices 
to about 2000 evaluators for 
similar mistakes and imposed 
penalties. 

Only some freakish theory in 
economics itself might explain all 
this to our future citizens. @ 


Send us an idea for Our India, on 
<— something you feel strongly about— 


something that must change. You'll get 
Rs3000 if your idea is accepted. Post it to RD 
Editorial, or e-mail: editor.india‘ard.com 
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Asik@Da 


BY DR a 


> My parents fight constantly 
and the atmosphere at home 
is always tense. Father is 
short-tempered and, often, 


unreasonable. And my mother 
never gives up on an argument. 


I’m fed up of it all. I feel that 
my brother has developed sui- 
cidal tendencies due to this. 
Please help. 


Dear Troubled, 

This could be a difficult problem 
to handle on your own, because it 
is for parents to take care of their 
young children and not the other 
way around. I suggest you meet a 
family therapist alone or with your 
brother. The therapist will then ask 
your parents to come in to help you 
and respectfully attempt to restruc- 
ture the family interactions so that 
they become less toxic and more 
healthy. An alternative to this is 
personal therapy, which focuses 

on learning how to distance 
yourself from your parents’ behav- 
iour and on helping your brother 
to do the same. In therapy you will 
learn how to deal with any inap- 
propriate feelings of responsibility 
or guilt. 
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Troubled Girl 


yal 


WAV DANI 


> I’m 14 and my friends tell me 
that I look fat. My parents won’t let 
me diet because they feel I look good 
when I’m plump. I used to be fair 
and thin, like my friends, but now I 
feel dark and fat, and that saddens 
me. How can I become slim and fair 
again? Feeling Low 
Dear Low, 
What gave you the idea that slim 
and fair is beautiful? Don’t fall for 
the impossible ideal promoted in 
some advertisements. It’s not a good 
idea to diet at your age: Instead tune 
in to your bodily sensations; eat in 
response to hunger and stop eating 
when you feel satisfied. More impor- 
tant, exercise, do yoga or take up a 
sport—this will help you look natu- 
rally fit and good. Celebrate your 
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colour—remember some very beau- 
tiful models are dark skinned. Looks 
really don’t matter. Confidence and 
the way you carry yourself is much 
more important. 


> [head an institute with a large 
number of people reporting to me. 
Some are experienced, others are 
freshers. Most of them are not serious 
about the work I delegate and I find 
it hard to treat them harshly. How 
should I handle this and get them to 


Dear Boss, 

Treating people harshly is not a 
long-term solution to get them to 
work. You need to determine if 
the problem lies in the organiza- 
tional culture and management. 
If this is the problem, an 
organizational development 
professional is what is needed. A 
good option for you might be to 
attend a leadership course. Most 
good management institutes have 
one. Another option is to find an 


be serious about matters? Soft Boss individual corporate coach who will | 
help you enhance your leader- 


ship skills. 


Question of the Month 


> My husband works ina 
multinational company at a 
senior level. My relatives keep 
asking me about his salary. 
Sometimes Iam wary and 
sometimes irritated to answer 
the questions. I don’t know how 
they will react—it may spark 
jealousy, comparisons or 
comments on my simple life- 
style. How should I reply to 


‘ | got good marks but they weren’t : 
: these queries? 


enough for medical college. | 
personally am not that keen on 
studying medicine, but my father is 
depressed because | couldn’t make it. 

I thought I’d do well in engineering, 
but Father is keen on my skipping a 
year to get a medical seat. This idea 
doesn’t appeal to me, but | have never 
opposed my father’s wishes. How do | 
console and convince him? Confused 


Mrs Simple! 
Dear Confused, 

Your life is for you to live your dreams, 
not your father’s. An important part of 
growing up is to learn how to live life ina 
way that maximizes your satisfaction. This 
includes the ability to deal with the unre- 
alistic or irrational expectations of others. 
Talk to your father and tell him how you 
really feel. One young man, similarly pres- 
surized to become a doctor, would joke - 
with his father saying, “Maybe Pll marry a Yaa) progeny, partners or office 


doctor one day if you stop hassling me!” politics? E-mail psychiatrist Dr Dayal 
beeen eee ccc c nena n amen ane n eee neeeesenenncennnenasee Mirchandani at advice.rd@gmail.com 


Dear Simple, 

One simple answer is to say 
you don’t know. Say that he 
does not discuss financial 
matters with you and that 
you're really not interested in 
the details. 


> Questions about pets, parents, 
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Interact with 


Readers 
riresecing |) ge S 


and get closer to 
the Digest family! 


1. Write for Reader’s Digest 


Nearly all our jokes and some ofiour best articles 
have come from readers. You may also contribute to 
My Story (see page 22 in this issue). Or write about 
your favourite school-teacher for Teacher’s Day (see 
“Beyond Books & Homework” on page 150). Or 
write about how you met your spouse, married and 
lived happily ever after (for our forthcoming 
February Valentine’s Day compilation). We pay for 
all articles published. 


— . 
—— i - 
8 


2. Send aletter (React!) and wina prize 

The writer of the Best Letter on our React pages wins 7. eu 
a handsome prize. Your letter must add to the value ’ 

ofia published article—for this you can discuss an issue, 

be critical, angry or witty! 


3. Reader’s Digest India on 
Use our Facebook page tocomment 4 ace oo 


on Digest articles, suggest new ideas or to just have fun. 


Be safe! Don’t use your mobile phone to SMS 


or talk while driving or walking onaroad. 
For more on this, visit 
rd-india.com/newsite/landing/safety.asp 
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“Quit complaining. Times are hard, and 
we’ve got to be versatile.” 


WAY case his way through the 
office cubicles, my son Mike 
Spotted one of his employees play- 
ing a video game on the computer. 

“Why aren’t you working?” Mike 
asked him. 

The employee had an excellent 
excuse: “I didn’t see you coming.” 


Rosemary Sieve 


Dad’s an honest guy. So 
when asked the speed 
limit in the factory’s 
Parking lot during 

a safety workshop, 
he gave an honest 
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One plumber 
1 spotted had a knack 
for rubbing it in. His licence 


@wWork 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 


answer: “It depends on 
how late you are.” 
Libbie Johnson 


When my father was 
posted at the Indian Air 
Force Station, in Uttar 
Pradesh, there was a 
freshly employed young 
typist who fancied 
himself quite a writer. 
He was once asked to 
type a report on an 
inter-departmental 
sports championship. 
The typed note ended 
with: The winning 
team took home the 
champion’s hip. 

Nandita Sahasrabudhe, Pune 


Anart lover stopped by my booth 
at a crafts fair to admire one of my 
paintings. 
“Ts that a self-portrait?” he asked. 
“Yes, it is,” I said. 
“Who did it?” Florence Kaufman 
! was checking out a job website 
and was left wondering when 
I found an ad that said: 
“Morgue assistant. 
Job requirements: 
Excellent customer- 
service skills.” 
Denise Danigelis 


Brad Schuyler 
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WANTED: PRETTY MUCH ANYONE 


Here’s an ad for a job 
that should be filled 
quickly: “Animal 
Hospital is seeking 
an Assistant. Must be 
flexible, reliable, and 
irresponsible.” 
Margery Johnson 


Medicare.” 


Asa professional magician, I travel 
quite a bit. A few years ago, I was 
flying back home after a show. I 
checked in my baggage and a pet 
carrier containing several white 
doves, then explained to the young 
lady behind the counter that I was a 
magician and that these birds were 
part of my act. 

She looked at me and asked, 
“Have they flown before?” 

“Well,” I replied, “they are birds!” 


Dale Downing 


My husband Harvey was a bus 
driver. One morning while at work, 
he came upon a horrible crash. A 
vehicle had smashed into a tele- 
phone pole, and it was a terrible 
sight. Since Harvey had training as a 
paramedic, he stopped the bus and 
asked someone to phone the emer- 
gency number. He then ran over to 
see what he could do, when all of a 
sudden a man waving a clipboard 
came running down the street, yell- 
ing, “Do you mind? We're shooting a 
movie here!” 
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Victoria Dicus 


This job requires a 
specialist: “A local 
corporation is seek- 
ing a medical billing 
specialist. 2 years 
experience bilking 


Phyllis Clark 


The pay for this one— 
all you can haul away: 
“Need someone to 
sit with elderly man. 
Must have excellent 
references and cur- 
rent police record.” 
Emily Boone 


Tourists say some odd things when 
they charter my boat in Florida. 
I've heard, “How many sunset sails 
do you have at night?” and “Does thi 
water go around the island?” 

But the most interesting one came 
when I asked a customer why she’d 
brought along a dozen empty jars. 
She answered, “I want to take home 
a sample of each colour of water 
that we'll be going in.” Denise Jackso 


Overheard outside my medical 
office—one woman complaining 
to another: “My doctor says I have 
masculine degeneration and that I’ll 
just have to live with it.” 

Nancy K. Knigh 


| was delivering pizzas when I fell 
hard onto the pavement. Seeing me 
sprawled on the ground, my con- 
cerned customer yelled, 
“Oh, no! The pizzas!” 
Richard Thompson 
Fp anecdote might be worth Rs1000. 


Post it to the Editorial address or 
e-mail: editor.india@rd.com 
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Take our four quizzes (no cheating 
now!) to answer the question... 


HOW 
HEALTHY 
IS YOUR 


HEART? 


This year, around two million Indians 
will suffer a fatal heart attack. That fig- 
ure is expected to double by 2020. 
The WHO also estimates that 100 million 
Indians now have heart disease. 

How can this still be happening in 
2010? The truth is that we don’t treat 
our hearts with enough respect. Most 
of us still exercise too little, and eat too 
much artery-clogging food, while stress 
compels our bodies to cope with high 
levels of damaging stress hormones. 

And yet, by putting in just 30 minutes 
a day—of exercise, relaxation, preparing 
healthier food—you can take powerful 
steps to overcome the threats. You > 
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S 


HOW’S YOUR DIET? | 


1 My favourite breakfast is: 

a Abowl of cereal or (any) upma/poha/ idli 

b Egg-and-bacon/samosas/fried food. 

c Stuffed paratha with ghee /puri-bhaji: 

I don’t eat until lunchtime. 

2 Yesterday | ate these fruits and 
vegetables: 

a Awide range of colours: green (broccoli, 
green salad), orange (papaya, mango, 
melon, carrot), red (peppers, tomatoes), 
purple (blackcurrants, grapes). 

b Asmall variety: peas, banana, apple. 

¢ Almost none: the salad garnish in my 
burger and a bag of chips. 
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3 When eating at arestaurant: 

a lusually make some special requests, 
suchas substituting baked dishes for fried 
ones or leaving out the creamy sauces. 

b | bypass the obvious baddies like 
butter, cheese or mayonnaise, and try 
to choose wisely, but | don’t really know 
the difference between all the options. 

© Pm there to indulge myself. I’ll have the 
chef’s special. 

4 For nutritional insurance: _ 

& Imake sure I get enough vitamins and 
minerals in my daily diet. 
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b loccasionally take supplements when | 
skip meals. 

¢ Idon’t bother about this. 

5 Towatchhowmuchleat: _ ae 

a Iserve small portions at home and eat 
little more than half of what I’m given 
when eating out. 

b lavoid taking second helpings but still 
probably eat more than! should. 

c Ihaveahard time resisting seconds, and 
l usually eat whatever I’m served. 


Answers and more quizzes > 
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must consider all the risk factors— 
because the more you have, the greater 
the danger. Besides, research sug- 
gests that a moderate attack on all the 
risk factors is more effective than just 
blitzing one. 


You want proof of your heart’s un- 
tapped potential? Consider the Japa- 
nese island of Okinawa, where there 
are 67 people over the age of\100 for 


every 100,000— 
in India there The more 
are hardly any. risk 
Okinawa’s death 
rate from heart factors you 
disease is much have the 
lower than most ? 
other places, greater the 
and research has 

r 
found that their dange: 


longevity is largely down to a healthy 
lifestyle. The Okinawans have a mod- 
est diet rich in fruit, vegetables, soya 
protein and fish, and low in saturated 
fat. They take daily exercise and prac- 
tise a relaxed outlook on life known as 
taygay. If we lived more like them, 
maybe many of our coronary care units 
could be shut down. 


Time totake action. Next month, we'll 
offer plenty of tips for a healthier 
heart. First, though, these quizzes 
will identify where you need help the 
most. You need help everywhere? One 
thing’s for sure—you won't be the only 
one! But before you despair, remember 
that the time commitment needed to 
make changes is really quite low—and 
the rewards are high. 


ADAPTED FROM READER'S DIGEST’S 30 MINUTES A DAY TO A HEALTHY HEART 
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HOW’S 
YOUR 
DIET? 


If you answered 
mostly ‘a’s 
Your heart 
jumps for joy 

. whenever you sit 
down to eat, knowing you always look 
out for its best interests by eating plenty — 
of fresh produce, reasonable portions 
and limited amounts of dangerous fat. 
Adjusting your eating habits is certainly 
not the highest item on your must-do 
list. Make sure you keep up the good 
work, though! 


If you answered mostly ‘b’s 
Although your heart is usually in the 
right place, the best dietary choices 
often elude you. Because you are 
generally motivated to eat well, all you 
need is alittle more know-how to be a 
“heart-smart” eater. Make this medium 
to high on your priority list. 
If you answered mostly ‘c’s 

Put “heart-healthy eating” high on your 
priority list: your current eating habits 
are damaging to your heart. By learning 
to make little changes—possibly taking 
more veggies, cutting portion sizes, 
choosing healthier main courses, and 
even sprinkling cinnamon on your 
toast—you and your heart can live a 
longer, healthier life. 


Next month: read our Heart-Healthy 
Eating tips to improve your diet ; 
. 
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HOW ACTIVE 
ARE YOU? 


1 My daily walking habits are: 

a | walk tothe shower, to the car and to the 
cafe near work for lunch. ’m too busy for 
much else. 

b Iget up and move two or three times 
a day and usually take a nice walk at some 
point each day. 

C lusually try to walk for a few minutes in 
my lunch hour. 

2 My favourite recreational 
pastimes are: 

a Watching television, reading, hiring DVDs 
and going out to restaurants. 

b Walking, cycling and tennis: | like to 
be outdoors. 

Cc Agood game of golf, but we usually take 
a buggy. 

3 If someone suggested that I lift 
weights, I’d: 

a Laugh—dumb-bells are not for me. 

b Say |already do, two or three days 
aweek. 

c Be interested. I know lifting weights is 
important: | just don’t know how. 

4 WhenIreachdowntotouchmy _ 
toes, I can: 

a Barely see my toes, let alone reach them. 

b Atleast reach my shoelaces; ona good 
day, | can touch the floor. 

c Reach my ankles, but I’m definitely not as 
supple as | used to be. 

5 Mygeneralattitude about 

exercise is: ~ 

Ugh—it reminds me of PT lessons. 

It’s the best part of my day. 

c Iknow! should do it, but somehow it’s 
always the first thing to go when my day 
gets busy. 


Lom 
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If you answered 
mostly ‘a’s 

Dust off your 
walking shoes 
and sack your 
outdated images 
of exercise. 
Inactivity is as 
bad for your 
heart as smoking, 
The good news is that exercise doesn’t 
have to be boring or time-consuming. 
Just afew minutes of easy activity a 

day can dramatically reduce your 

heart disease risk. Put it high on your 
priority list. 


If you answered mostly ‘b’s 

Your get-up-and-go is great for your 
heart. By being active every day, whether 
by walking, cycling or lifting weights, 
you’re keeping your arteries supple and 
clear. Although you’ve already overcome 
“sitting disease,” keep motivated 

by adding new activities to your 
repertoire—as well as continuing to fit in 
the ones you already love. 


If you answered mostly ‘c’s 

Try as you might, our sedentary society 
uSually gets the better of you, sidelining 
your best-laid exercise plans. Buta 

little exercise goes a long way towards 
protecting your heart, especially if 

you can sneak in small increments 
throughout the day. Make this a medium 
to high priority. 


Next month: read our Getting Active 
tips to boost your fitness 
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HOW HAPPY 
ARE YOU? 


1 When! goto bed at night: 

a I’musually too wound upto fall asleep 
quickly. ’m a little groggy in the morning. 

b Isleep like a baby and usually wake up 
before the alarm goes off. 

c I’manight owl. | usually hit the snooze 


_dayas: es 

a Somewhat stressful. There’s a lot of 
pressure at work and it’s hard to relax. 

b Busy but manageable. | usually set aside 
alittle time for myself each day. 

c Awful. | dread Mondays. 

3 Whensomeone cuts me up in ; 

__traffic, I: 

a Swear under my breath and seethe for 
aminute or two. 

b Shrug it off. 

¢ Get furious: maybe shake my fist, or worse. 

4 | would describe my spiritual or 
community involvement as: 

a Fairly active. | don’t go to religious 
services very often but | make time 
for meditation. 

b Very active. I’m involved in my local 
community and/or | go to temple/church. 

c Non-existent. | don’t find time to think 
about it. 

5 Duringa typical week, my alcohol 


use is: 

a Afewdrinks inthe week, usually with 
dinner, but sometimes | overdo it 
at weekends. 

b Usually just a glass of wine with dinner, 
but sometimes | have two. 

¢ Not daily, but when! do drink| don’t 
hold back. 
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If you answered 
mostly ‘a’s 

Life isn’t bad, 

but it could be 
better. You 

fall into that 
frazzled no- 
man’s-land 

of mortgages, 
loan repayments, 
job demands and family responsibilities 
that can suck the fun out of life if 

you’re not careful. You need to learn 
some quick, easy tricks for relieving 
your stress and replacing it with 

calm... or even joy. 


If you answered mostly ‘b’s 

You have asmile in your heart most of 
the time. You’ve learnt how to find 
calm in chaos and to enjoy your life no 
matter how hectic it gets. By doing so, 
you'll lower your odds of developing 
heart disease in the long run. Keep up 
the good work by continuing to get as 
much joy as possible out of your life. 


If you answered mostly ‘c’s 

Like Atlas, you carry the weight of 

the world on your shoulders—and 

it’s straining your heart. Symptoms 

of general unhappiness, suchas high 
stress, anger, poor sleep and alcohol 
misuse, elevate your risk of high blood 
pressure, obesity and other heart- 
damaging conditions. Make “nurturing 
a happy heart” a high priority. 


Next month: read our Nurturing a 
Happy Heart tips to reduce stress 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68 


HOW CLEAN IS 
YOUR LIFESTYLE? 


1 | smoke tobacco: 

a Daily: ’maregular smoker. 

b Notat all: I’ve never smoked. 

¢ Not now: used to smoke, but | gave up. 

2 My dentist would describe my 
oral hygiene as: 

a Awful. It’s been so long, he probably 
doesn’t remember my name. 

b Good—l even use dental floss regularly. 

¢ Pretty good.! brush regularly but | don’t 
floss as often as | should. 

3 During the colds and flu season: 

a Let’s face it, I’m bound to get at least one 
rotten bug. 

b | havea flu jab and | take care to wash 
my hands frequently. 

¢ |tryto avoid ill people, but | suppose! 
could do better. 

4 | would describe the area where 
I live as: 

a Busy, with heavy car and lorry traffic. 

b Rural: my nearest neighbours farm and 
tend to cows and goats. 

Cc Just off the beaten track but not far 
froma large town centre. 

5 Whenit comes to avoiding 

__ environmental pollutants I: 

a Don’tworry about it; pollution is 
unavoidable. 

b Keep up with reports on high-risk foods 
and | drink filtered water. 

¢ Keepaclean house and kitchen but! 
don’t take any precautionary measures 
beyond that. 


@ To order the Reader’s Digest book 
Conquering Heart Attack and Stroke 
(shown above, Rs1099), call 022 6712 2622 
or visit rdasia.co.in 
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if you 
answered 
mostly 

‘a’s 

It’s time to 
clean up. 
You may feel 
that pollution, 
germs and grime 
are inevitable, but with a few clever 
steps, the worst offenders are 
avoidable. Environmental assaults 
from tobacco smoke, viruses, air 
and water pollution elevate your risk 
of heart attack. Make purging the 
Poisons a priority. 


If you answered mostly ‘b’s 

If your heart were a linoleum floor, 

it would sparkle. By not smoking, 

protecting yourself during the colds 

and flu season and avoiding the 

worst environmental offenders, 

you help your arteries to run clean. 
7 
j 


Keep checking out good new 
clean-living hints and tips. 


If you answered mostly ‘c’s 

Your approach to eliminating everyday 
toxins isa little like surface cleaning. 
That’s obviously better than not 
cleaning at all, but eventually the hidden 
clutter spills out and causes problems. 
Extra preventive steps—such asa yearly 
flu jab—can greatly reduce your heart 
disease risk, as well as protecting you 
from germs. 


Next month: read our Purging the 
Poisons tips to clean up your life 
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‘Indians Need to 
3e More Careful’ 


Watch what you eat, 
exercise sufficiently 
and avoid stress, 
reiterates this noted 
heart doctor 


‘ith heart disease on the rise, 
we posed some key questions to 
ANIL SHARMA, Senior 
interventional cardiologist at 
Bombay Hospital and Medical 
Research Centre, Mumbai. 


RD: /s it true that Indians are 
more prone to heart disease 
than others? 

AS: The incidence is alarmingly high in 
India, Genetically, we seem to havea great 
tendency to develop heart trouble. Com- 
bine that with today’s stressful lifestyles 
and unhealthy diets and you have the 
classic recipe for heart disease. 


RD: Have you noticed any patterns in the 
rising incidence in recent times? 

AS: The prevalence of heart disease 
among Indians has increased more than 
"our times in the last 30 years. More wom- 
en than ever before are suffering. Women 
are usually protected by their high oestro- 
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gen levels until menopause, after which 
they become more prone than men. | 
don’t remember doing angioplasties 

on pre-menopausal women a couple of 
decades ago but nowadays | operate on 
at least two ina month. | think it’s also the 
double stress our women face—at the 
workplace and at home. Poor diet and 
smoking is causing heart attacks among 
younger people too. The youngest person 
| have operated on was a19-year-old—a 
heavy smoker. Heart disease is also on the 
rise in urban areas, because everybody 

in the cities is striving for more, creating 
constant stress. 
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RD: What is the best way ofidealing with 
the situation? 
AS: Prevention. 


RD: But how? 

AS: Rectify your diet, lead a healthy life and 
don’t smoke. The quantity of fruits and 
vegetables we consume has gone down 
drastically. Eat plenty of fruits. And eating 
alot of vegetables has multiple benefits. 
They are full of fibre, make you feel fuller 
and you end up eating less of the wrong 
foods. The fewer oily and fried foods you 
eat, the better. If you eat meat, try eating it 
steamed or roasted instead of fried. And 
drink toned milk—it has less fat. 


RD: But don’t we need some fats too? 
AS: Yes, we do. But what we need is much 
less than what we consume. Cholesterol 
from the excess fat in our blood is deposit- 
ed in our coronary arteries. And no cooking 
oil prevents heart attacks as claimed—only 
some oils are less harmful than others. 
If you must use oil, avoid groundnut and 
coconut oil and processed ghee. It’s best to 
reduce your overall oil intake considerably. 
Another thing you must do is eat smal! 
and frequent meals during the day. Main- 
tain a gap of two hours between your last 
meal and bedtime, because during sleep 
your body slows down its processes and 
food doesn’t get digested properly. 


RD: And exercise—how much is enoughi 
AS: You don’t need to spend hours workin 
out. Thirty to 60 minutes of brisk walking 
four times a week is good enough. How fa: 
is brisk? You should be able to talk while 
walking, but not be able to sing. 


RD: Unlike other conditions, people 
don’t know beforehand they have arteria 
blockages or are likely to havea heart 
attack, Are there any warning signs we 
must watch out for? 

AS: Watch your numbers: Body mass 
index [BMI], sugar, BP and cholesterol 
levels. Genetic tendency and a family 
history of heart attacks are non-mod- 
ifiable factors. But these numbers are 
telltale signs of modifiable factors: 
your diet and lifestyle. Even passive 
smokingis risky. 


RD: Once a dangerous cholesterol! 
build-up is detected, howcan we tackle it: 
AS: Any blockage of more than 70 percen 
needs angioplasty or bypass surgery. 
Aggressive treatment with cholesterol- 
lowering statins over months or even 
years can help prevent heart attacks but 
will lead to only a decrease in cholesterol 
levels. Even then a patient has to control 
his diet and stay fit to prevent the block- 
age from increasing further. 

Interviewed by Aarti Naran 
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your dreams tonight, just wave.” 
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WHY DON’T YOU COUNT SHEEP? 


| awoke from a dream shouting greetings to an old friend. Happily, my 
wife appeared to have slept through my outburst. But as we went to bed 
the next night, she said, “Do me a favour? If you see anyone you know in 


Mervyn Saunders 
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OffBase 


HUMOUR IN UNIFORM 


e were sailing into the 
Taiwan Strait when I, a 
cadet, spotted a ship on the 
horizon and sent a Morse 
code message: “What ship, 
where bound?” Back came 
the reply: “Curiosity killed 
the cat.” Days later, a nearby 
vessel messaged to us: “What 
ship, what nationality, where 
bound?” and I tried out, 
“Curiosity killed the cat.” 
“This is a US warship on 
patrol,” came the reply. 
“Stop engines, prepare to be 
boarded or I will fire.” I apologized 
hastily and sent the information. 
“Proceed...” they finally said, 
adding, “but next time don’t get 
so cute.” Captain Dady J. Mody, Mumbai 
As the soldier drove up to the Air 
Force base gate, my husband, who 
was on security duty at the time, 
suspected that the driver might 
have had a few pegs. What gave 
him away? The guy thought he 
was at a tollbooth and handed 
my husband some money. 
Michelle Bruce 


Father was often away on lengthy 
tours of duty, leaving Mother to 
manage five kids alone. While he 
was away, we used to sneak into 
their room to sleep. 
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“I found your earring.” 


So before shipping out one time, 
Dad reminded us to respect Mom’s 
space and sleep in our own rooms, 

Upon his return with the rest of 
his unit, my little brother ran up to 
him, jumped into his arms and 
loudly announced, “Dad, while you 
were gone this time, nobody slept 
with Mom.” Kathleen Hodge 


Our friend tells everyone that he 
began losing his hair while serving 
in Vietnam. His granddaughter 
incorporated that information into 
her school history report on the war. 
She wrote, “My Grandpa went to 
Vietnam and got his hair shot off.” 
Darlene Keranen 
Your favourite new joke or one-liner 


might be worth Rs350-1000. Send it to 
us at the Editorial address. 
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Word Pe wer. 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


“inematic Science. You've cowered at the sight 
of Mr Hyde, watched Spiderman swing high above the 

city streets and cheered as the Hulk roared, but how do 
you describe the scientific techniques and tools used in 
creating these cinematic superbeings? We’ve cracked 
open the laboratory door to help you test your know- 
ledge of words familiar to cinematic—and real-life— 


scientists. Just don’t touch anything! 


1. endothermic— 

A: insulates. B: releases 
heat. C: absorbs heat. 

». desiccant—A: etching 
powder. B: drying agent. 
C: staining paste. 

» amalgam—A: mix of 
plastics. B: mix of metals. 
C; metal and plastic. 

4. osmosis—A: burning 
off of impurities. 

B: movement of liquid 
through a membrane. 

C: lowering of the 
freezing point. 

5- Saponify—A: to dilute 
Using soap. B: coat with 
oil. C: turn fat into soap. 
6. anhydrous— 

At suspended in water. 
B: attracting water. 

C: without water, 

7. ebullient—A: murky. 
B: bubbling. C: volatile. 
© splice—A: to modify 
8enetically. B: cut in half. 

: jOin by weaving. 

 vortex—A: whirlpool. 
,_ brain segment. 

C: power surge. 


10. leach—A: to suctio 
B: filter. C: contaminate: 


11. galvanize—A: to make ~ 


radioactive. B: apply 
electrical current. 
C: disintegrate 
using lasers. 

12. prosthesis— 
device A: to stop 
time. B: made of 
dead tissue. 

C: that replaces a 
body part. 

13. agar—gel 
used to grow 

A: evil clones. 

B: hormones. C: bacteria. 


14. metamorphosis— 
A: sudden rebirth. 

B: striking change. 

C: monstrous growth. 
15. incendiarism— 

A: setting of fires. 

B: unexpected reaction. 
C: flashing of intense 
beams of light. 


16. immiscible— 

A: impossible to mix. 
B: easy to submerge. 
C: impervious to cold. 
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17. colloid—A: coloured 
gas. B: residue from 
burning. C: solution 
with particles. 

18. distill—A: to test for 
acidity. B: purify by 
vaporizing. C: analyze 
components. 

19. inert—A: inactive. 
B: ineffective. 

C: solidified. 

20. burette—A: tube to 
measure liquids. 

B: funnel to sort solids. 
C: narrow-necked bottle. 


Answers 


3. endothermic—{C] 
absorbs heat. Evil 
Killer Frost used her 
endothermic powers to 
change heat into cold. 
Greek endo (within) 
and therme (heat). 

2. desiccant—[B] 
drying agent. The 
villain plotted to use 
a desiccant to rob the 
world of water. 

3. amalgam—[B] mix of metals. Iron 
Man’s suit is not pure iron, but an 
amalgam. Greek malagma (emollient). 
4. osmosis—[B] movement of liquid 
through a membrane. Using water and 
the principle of osmosis, our hero was 
able to dilute the poison in the victim’s 
cells. Greek osmos (thrust). 

5. saponify—[C) to turn fat into soap. 
If the Blob could saponify himself, 
he’d be lean and clean—but weak. 
Latin sapo (soap) and facere (to make). 
6. anhydrous—{C] without water. 

An anhydrous world is the nemesis of 
Frozone, Mr Incredible’s superfriend. 
7. ebullient—[B] bubbling. The mad 
scientist cackled as he stirred the 
ebullient liquid. Latin ebullire (to boil). 
8. splice—[C] to join by weaving 
together. Spiderman splices strands of 
web to capture bad guys. 

9. vortex—{[A] whirlpool. Pouring the 
putrid-smelling liquid into a vortex 
made it even more nauseating. Latin. 
10. leach—[B] to filter. The mere 
presence of kryptonite leaches away 
Superman’s powers. 

11. galvanize—[B] to apply electrical 
current. Frankenstein was galvanized to 
life. Named for scientist Luigi Galvani. 
12. prosthesis—{C] device that replaces 
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a body part. The first 
bionic man, Steve 
Austin, had a marvel. 
lous array of prosthe- 
ses. Greek pros (in 
addition to) and 
tithenai (to put). 

13. agar—[C] gel usec 
to grow bacteria. 
Without agar, fewer 
arch-fiends would be 
able to contaminate Earth. 

14. metamorphosis—[B] striking 
change. Dr Bruce Banner’s metamor- 
phosis into the Hulk is terrifying. 
Greek meta (after) and morphe (form) 
15. incendiarism—[A] setting of fires. 
If the Human Torch isn’t careful, he 
might well be accused of incendiarism 
Latin incendium (fire). 

16. immiscible—[A] impossible to mix. 
Water and oil are simply immiscible. 
17- colloid—[C] solution with particles. 
The scientist secretly mixed the white 
colloid into the villain’s tea to nullify 
his powers. Greek kolla (glue). 

18. distill—[B] to purify by vaporizing. 
The brilliantly mad doctor distilled th 
poison to one superdeadly pellet. Lati 
de (down) and stillare (to drip). 

19. inert—[A] inactive. Wolverine can 
render any enemy inert using his shar 
claws. Latin iners (idle). 

20. burette—[A] tube to measure li- 
quid. Dr Jekyll cautiously dripped so- 
lution from the burette into a beaker. 


VOCABULARY RATINGS 
9 and below: Did you have trouble 
clearing the Science paper in school? 
10-15: You’ll survive the lab 
16-20: You rocket scientist! 
re) For more vocabulary-building fun 
go to rd-india.com 
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WITH 
MY CHILD? 


Seeing a hospital from an ill 
person’s perspective made me 
think—and be more vigilant 


BY ALICE THOMSON 


It started with atiny brown bruise the 
size of agrape just under my baby’s belly 
button. | vaguely noticed it when | was 
changing his nappy one afternoon, but 
didn’t worry. He was alittle floppy, but he 
was giggling at the gorillas when we went 
round the zoo and even ate supper. 

By the eveningthe bruise looked 
likea plum, but | still wasn’t concerned. It 
was Sunday night in London in February 
and my other children had homework. 
He’d probably knocked himself on the 
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Doctors were 
mystified by 
18-month-old 
Isaac’s bruise. 
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edge of a table, I reasoned. When I 
rang the public hospital, the answer- 
phone message suggested taking him 
into emergency if I was worried—it 
seemed like a huge effort for a baby 
who was still splashing around in 
the bath. 


I finally rang a private GP’s surgery 
to check it was nothing serious when 
I realized he had a slight temperature 
at 9pm. The doctor on call, Dr Lack, 
was just round the corner and volun- 
teered to check it out. She joked with 
Isaac, read him a story and took his 
temperature. Then she lifted his 
pyjama top and stopped laughing. She 
flipped open her phone and started 
talking quietly and urgently to a 
consultant paediatrician. 

She told us to take our baby straight 
to a hospital, where the paediatrician 
was heading and a cot was available. “I 
think you should both go,” she said, 
“just to be on the safe side.” 

A neighbour came by. We left the 
other children asleep and drove along 
deserted streets. “It can’t be that seri- 
ous,” my husband said. “Otherwise 
they would have called an ambulance.” 


The paediatrician didn’t chat as he 
led us through the hospital. He 
visibly relaxed when he lifted our son 
on to the cot to examine him and Isaac 
smiled and grabbed the stethoscope. 
But as soon as the paediatrician saw 
the bruise, he went silent. He ushered 
in two colleagues. We explained we 
had just been on holiday in Morocco 
where he might have hurt himself. 
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But no one was listening. 

We asked if they knew what it was, 
but no one replied. Soon Isaac had 
drips in both arms and both legs. Blood 
was being taken off to the lab, a doctor 
was talking about a lumbar puncture, 
That’s when it finally occurred to 
us that it might be meningitis. This 
wasn’t a rash; it was a maroon bruise 
stamped on my baby’s stomach. He 
wasn’t writhing on the ground or limp. 
The doctors didn’t know what was 
wrong. All they could tell us was that 
our baby would now be on a cocktail 
of drugs and fluids and that he would 
be woken every 15 minutes for the next 
few hours just in case he went into too 
deep a sleep. 


Fora long time nurses flitted in and 
out as we tried to reassure our how- 
ling child. Tied tightly by tubes, he 
thrashed and turned and screamed 
himself into an exhausted state, only 
to be roused by a nurse to have his 
temperature and blood pressure taken. 
At 18 months old he was aware enough 
to want to fight anyone who tried to 
hurt him, but too young to understand 
that everyone was trying to help. 

At 6am the doctors decided Isaac 
wasn’t responding to the drugs, so it 
wasn’t meningitis. They didn’t think 
it was meningococcal disease, but our 
baby’s stomach was distorting in front 
of our eyes. The bruise was vast and 
pulsating while the rest of him seemed 
to be fading away. He was receding 
into himself, his eyes barely registered 
us, his fingers had no grip and his tem- 
perature was veering all over the place. 
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All I wanted was a name for what 
was happening. But the paediatrician 
seemed as baffled as we were. He had 
AO years’ experience but our son was 
defeating him. He didn’t seem to be 
responding to anything. My husband 
wandered off in a daze to take the 
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other children to school. Finally the 
surgeon arrived. The experts decided 
to operate. The surgeon would split 
the wound open and try to clean out 
the infected area. 


It took eight hours to assemble the 
right team to operate on him. Eight 
hours where none of us ate or drank 
anything as they tried to synchronize 
the anaesthetist and surgeon’s 
schedules. There were five different 
nationalities at the operating table. 
The nurses tried to relax our baby 
with Winnie the Pooh and songs, but 
he screamed them away. Finally the 
anaesthetist stepped in. “We are going 
to put your son down now,” he said. 
“Do you want to kiss him goodbye?” 
That was the first time I cried. 

We went back to the ward where we 
sat, not talking, under the strip lights, 
not thinking about his first words or 
his first steps or the time he squirted 
tomato ketchup all over himself, until 
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ILLNESS IS LONELY. 


YOU ARE ISOLATED 
BY YOUR FEARS.’ 


a nurse tapped me on the shoulder. 
“He’s fine,” she said and we realized 
the cries we could hear in the distance 
were his. I went straight to my baby; 
my husband went to the surgeon. All 
I wanted to do was feel Isaac’s warm 
body again; all my husband wanted to 
know was whether the 
operation had succeeded. 
The surgeon seemed 
cautiously optimistic. He 
still didn’t know what had 
happened, but he thought 
he had cleared the area of 
infection. For a while our 
son would look a mess, 
but they could operate again in a few 
months when he was stronger. 


Isaac spent a week in hospital slowly 
recuperating. He screamed when his 
drip was changed, when he had a bath, 
when they tried to find another vein 
to feed, when they replaced the ban- 
dages. Everyone talks about how stoic 
their children are when faced by pain. 
But he reacted in exactly the way I 
would have felt—he was exasperated, 
tormented and angry. He spent his 
time tossing his toys out of the cot so 
we could retrieve them. Yet for the 
first 18 months of his life, he had been 
our most serene baby, taken every- 
where by his sister and brothers. 

We barely saw our other children. 
We didn’t talk about it to friends or 
family—it was too real while it was still 
happening but afterwards I wanted to 
tell everyone. I know that if we hadn’t 
seen a doctor that Sunday night, our 
baby would have been critically ill by 
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the morning. I know we reacted just in 
time. The doctors finally have a name 
for what happened: our son had a 
haematoma with infected abscess and 
constrictive banalitis. I know that it was 
a one-in-a-million chance that his body 
became infected with bacteria either 
through a tiny cut or insect bite, but I 
also feel incredibly lucky. 


Our son returned to hospital to 
have a final operation on his scar in 
July last year. His only lasting reminder 
is that he can’t bear women in uniform 
or anyone wearing rubber gloves. 
But I know now there are only two 
types of people, the well and the ill. 
The well have their worries about 
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Alice witha 
now-healthy 
isaac. 


finances, work, schools, whether their 
roses will grow or whether they’ve 
remembered their mother-in-law’s 
birthday. The ill inhabit another 
world. It is a stifling place, of bleeping 
machinery, tiled walls, strip lights, 
ambulance sirens, tears held back and 
long waits for nurses, consultants and 
results. A world where you promise 
to yourself that nothing will matter 
any more if only your child, husband 
or mother will live. 

It is not a place of friendship. Every- 
one is isolated by their own fears. Only 
the nurses flit from bed to bed, the 
guardian angels, but they have dozens 
of beds and patients waiting for their 
daily dose of miracle cure. Night and 
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day merge. It is colder at 3am, but there 
are the same cries from infants along 
the corridors. 

You lie on the camp bed, your hand 
wedged between the cot bars, trying to 
find a piece of your baby that is not 
covered in tubes and bandages. 


I have given birth four times in hos- 
pital but I have never had to spend the 
night-on vigil in a ward. I had never 
seen a hospital from an ill person’s 
perspective. I have never spent days 
watching frantic parents trying to 
keep themselves together in front of 
their children or looked enviously at 
parents of sick children who at least 
had a name for their illness. I learnt 
fast and became careful. 


Last year, an official enquiry report in 
the UK said that one in four child 
deaths is avoidable if only a parent had 


realized their child was ill earlier or a 
hospital had reacted more rapidly. 
A panel of experts reviewed 126 
child deaths in one year and found 
“avoidable factors,” such as doctors 
misdiagnosing or giving the wrong 
treatment, in 26 per cent of cases. 
While millions of children are 
treated in hospital every year, a few 
thousands die. It’s impossible to know 
how to avoid being one of those statis- 
tics. But while I still let my children 
go off on sailing or cycling trips, Iam 
now far more vigilant when they are ill. 
My daughter only has to hold her hand 
to her brow and I’m threatening to take 
her temperature. I have huge admira- 
tion for doctors who have to work out 
rapidly what is wrong with a child who 
often can’t talk or express itself, while 
also soothing parents and worrying 
that if they don’t work out what’s 
happened they will bear the blame. 
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ILLEGAL BY ANY NAME 


It took a lot of convincing, but Mai Xuan Can 
of Vietnam finally changed his son’s name. 
According to the Associated Press, the boy’s new 

name, Mai Hoang Long, or Golden Dragon, is quite 
different from his old name—Mai Phat Sau Nghin 

Ruoi, or Fined Six Thousand and Five Hundred, 

the amount the father owed for ignoring the 

government’s two-child policy. 

The new scourge in Malaysia is ridiculous names, 
and the government is cracking down hard. Agence 
France-Presse reports that forbidden names include 
Ah Gong, which means Unsound Mind; Sum Seng, 
Gangster; and Chow Tow, Smelly Head. 
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Five decades after began 
studying chimpanzees in Africa, the 
primatologist shares what animals 
can teach us about beinghuman wy 
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This year, Jane Goodall, 
the world-famous primatologist who 
revolutionized our understanding of 
animal behaviour, is celebrating the 
50th anniversary of her pioneering 
research among the wild chimpanzees 
in what is today Tanzania’s Gombe 
Stream National Park. 

As the first human ever to be ac- 
cepted among groups of chimpan- 
zees, Goodall introduced us over the 
years to an unforgettable cast of animal 
characters—David Greybeard, Fifi, and 
Frodo—who displayed the humanlike 
emotions of joy, sorrow, affection, and 
resentment. Her research, chronicled 
in her 1971 book In the Shadow of 
Man (which has just been rereleased 
in paperback by Mariner Books), 
proved that the difference between 
humans and apes is one of degree, 
not of kind. Her lecture tours and 
TV specials have made her a familiar 
figure to millions of people around 
the world. 

Goodall has recently focused her 
attention on the environ- 
ment and animal welfare 
through the Jane Good- 
all Institute (JGI) and its 
popular global youth pro- 
gram, Roots & Shoots. 
She has been honoured 
by the United Nations 
and been made a Dame of the British 
Empire, the female equivalent of 
knighthood. Her work with chimpan- 
zees, according to the late evolutionary 
biologist Stephen Jay Gould, “repre- 
sents one of the Western world’s great 
scientific achievements.” 
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Goodall is now a 76-year-old grand 
mother, but time has done nothing 
to diminish her energy. She is or 
the road 300 days a year, lecturing 
to sold-out audiences and collecting 
material for her thought-provoking 
books, the latest of which, Hope foi 
Animals and Their World, was pub- 
lished last year. 

I met with Goodall in Boston, USA 
where she was on her way to speak at 
Harvard University. As I entered hei 
hotel suite, I noticed a toy chimpan- 
zee sitting on top of her open suit- 
case. She explained that the stuffed 
animal had been given to her by a 
colleague (to stand in for one that 
had been a gift from her father), and 
she still carries the toy chimp, named 
Mr H., wherever she goes. 


Question: How often do you get 
back to Gombe Stream National 
Park? 

Jane Goodall: Twice a year, though 
briefly. I go back only to recharge 


my spiritual batteries. I don’t study 
the chimps anymore. However, | 
am recognized by the older ones. 
Fifi, who died four years ago, always 
used to know when I got back. It was 
spooky. There is something out there 
that science can’t explain. 
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Q: Can you sum up what you have 
learnt from 50 years of living among 
the wild chimpanzees? 

A little humility. We humans are 
unique, but we’re not as different as 
we used to think. Between chimps and 
humans, there is only about a one per- 
cent difference in DNA. Our biggest 
difference is our spoken language, 
which has enabled us to develop 
culturally in ways that chimpanzees 
have not. The Gombe research has 
taught us to respect not only chimps 
more but also other animals. It has 
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Goodall in 


also taught me that our ag- 


_ Tampa, Florida, gressive tendencies have 
: ; 3 : : 
with ge a probably been inherited from 
ae an ancient primate some six 


million years ago. But we’ve 
also inherited love, compas- 
sion, and altruism—we find 
these qualities in chimpan- 
zees as well. So if we believe 
in a common ancestor, both 
of these types of character- 
istics—the dark side of our 
nature and the noble side— 
we've probably brought them 
with us throughout our long 
evolutionary history. Some 
people say, therefore, that 
violence and war are inevita- 
ble. I say rubbish. Our brains 
are fully capable of control- 
ling this type of instinctive 
behaviour. And most of the 
time we do. 


Q: From your last book, it 
seems you are in favour of 
captive breeding of animals as 
a last resort to preserve endan- 
gered species. Many people charge that 
it doesn’t help in the end, because the 
animals that are bred that way never 
acquire the necessary skills to survive 
in the wild. 

JG: First of all, I don’t like captive 
breeding. Once you take chimps away 
from their mothers and put them in 
these isolation cages, even if they 
hear each other across the corridor, 
they don’t know how to be chimps. I 
hate seeing any animal forced to mate 
in captivity—[even] the California 
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condor, one of the most endangered 
animals in America. But if we hadn’t 
captive-bred some of these beings, 
they wouldn’t be here. Some of these 
species that are barely hanging in 
there will come back. And the captive- 
bred animals are indeed surviving and 
breeding in the wild. 


Q: What do you think about the ani- 
mal rights group PETA*, which says that 
animals are not ours to eat, wear, 
experiment on, or use for entertain- 
ment? 

JG: I have been called a 
rabid antivivisectionist, 
even though I do not sup- 
port some of PETA’s more 
extreme actions. I think 
the time has come when 
extremist attitudes are no 
longer helpful, because they give a 
[bad] name to all people, like me, who 
are trying to be conservationists. 


Q: Well, critics would say that in your 
zeal to save endangered species—like 
snails and beetles—you are impeding 
progress and development. 

JG: The only answer one can give 
is that we are still learning about 
the interconnectedness of life. When 
you remove one piece of the ecosys- 
tem—like a bug—it may turn out to 
be a major food source for another 
creature. This may be of importance 
higher up the food chain. And if 
this species also becomes extinct, 
well, eventually a whole ecosystem 
may collapse. We just don’t know 
*People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals. 
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enough about how all the pieces fit 
together. 


Q: You’re a vegetarian. But if we 
accept that some animals eat other ani- 
mals, why shouldn’t we humans do the 
same thing? 

JG: Because our intellect has devel- 
oped so explosively that we are able 
to formulate a moral code. And if we 
understand we are inflicting suffer- 
ing—as is the case with intensive or 
factory farming—on another sentient 


being, then we should think twice. 
Heavy meat eating is damaging to the 
environment and human health, and 
intensive farming is inflicting terrible 
suffering on the animals and creat- 
ing greenhouse gases, in the form of 
methane. If people must eat meat, it 
should be free-range and organic. 


Q: Are you saying. that chimpanzees 
don’t have a moral code? 

JG:I1 don’t think they have a moral 
code the way we do. They have feel- 
ings but not a moral code. They un- 
derstand to some extent that they are 
inflicting pain. But only we, I believe, 
are capable of evil, such as deliberate 
torture. Chimpanzees do not have the 
intellect to think this way. The anat- 
omy of the chimpanzee and the hu- 
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man brain is almost the same, but ours 
is bigger. It is not surprising, then, that 
they have intellectual abilities once 
thought to be unique to ours. They 
understand abstract symbols, can gen- 
eralize, can learn 400 or more signs of 
American Sign Language, plan for the 
immediate future, and use and make 
tools. They show emotions similar to 
those we call happiness and sadness, 
fear and despair, anger, and others. 
They show grief, and there are signs 
of clinical depression in infants who 
have lost their mothers. They have a 
sense of humour, a sense of self. At 
some point during evolution, humans 
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At Gombe 


. Stream 
National Park 
199965 with ar 

infant chimp. 


developed a sophisticated language 
that, I believe, triggered the explosive 
development of our intellect. We have 
a unique ability to discuss and share 
our feelings. And it is this ability that 
enables us to develop a moral code. 


Q: But our world is under assault from 
climate change, overpopulation, and en- 
vironmental destruction. How do you 
sleep at night without having night- 
mares? 

JG: If you’ve done everything you 
can to put things right on that day, 
you get so tired that you have to 
sleep. There is so much positive. If 
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you dwell just on the bad things, you 
become useless. 


Q: Is our planet better or worse off to- 
day than it was when you first began 
your work in 1960? 

JG: In most ways, it’s worse off. 
The human population has soared, as 
has the damage to the ecosystem. We 
still face the loss of species and the 
threat from climate change. I think 
we have lost wisdom. We do not 
ask how decisions made today will 


affect generations to come but how 
they affect the bottom line. Perhaps 
there has been a separation between 
the clever brain and the heart—the 
seat of love and compassion. 


Q: Where do you stand on the contro- 
versy between Darwinism—the theory 
that man is descended from the apes— 
and creationism—that God created 
man? 

JG: How we got to be who we are 
and what we are today is of supreme 
unimportance compared with com- 
ing together to get out of the mess we 
have made of our world. 


Q: Do you believe in God? 
JG: I don’t have any idea of who 
or what God is. But I do believe 
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in some great spiritual power. I 
don’t know what to call it. I feel it 
particularly when I’m out in nature. 
It’s just something that’s bigger and 
stronger than what I am or what 
anybody is. I feel it. And it’s enough 
for me. 


Q: Who was the greatest influence in 
your life? 

JG: My mother, who was a very 
wise woman. She would say, “You 
were born into this family, and your 
grandfather was a Chris- 
tian, so you grew up as a 
Christian. But you might 
have been born some- 
where in the Middle East, 
and then you would talk 
about Allah. Or you might 
have been born in a Jewish 
family ... Or a Buddhist family ...” My 
mother always put things in perspec- 
tive. She said there could be only one 
God, and what we call him depends 
on where we were brought up. 


Q: You suffer from a rare neurologi- 
cal condition known as prosopagno- 
sia, which is sometimes called face 
blindness because it impairs the 
recognition of human faces. Did you 
have the same problem in recognizing 
chimpanzees? 

JG: Yes. And that meant it took me 
a little longer to come to know the 
chimpanzees and connect their faces 
to their names. 


Q: And yet, even with this obstacle, 
you’ve become the most famous 
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primatologist in the world. Have you 
ever wondered, Why me? 

JG: I think about it all the time. 
It never ceases to amaze me. I think 
it has something to do with my 
ability to reach people. I was given 
certain gifts. I can stand up in front of 
an audience of 5,000 people and 
hold their rapt attention. I can write 
well. And I try to use these gifts to 
make a difference. And I have an 
important message .. When hu- 
man know-how and the resilience of 
nature are combined with the 
resourcefulness of dedicated indi- 
viduals, then desecrated landscapes 
can be given another chance—just 
as animals and plant species can be 
saved from extinction. Many young 
people write and tell me, “You taught 
me that because you made a differ- 


ence, I can make a difference too.” 


Q: You have been a public figure for 
most of your career, alternating time 
in the jungle with time at the podium. 
Have there been any unforeseen 
benefits to that kind of double life? 

JG: You can’t imagine the number 
of men who have come up to me and 
said, “While you were in love with 
Tarzan, I was in love with you, Jane.” 


Q: One final question: Are you hopeful 
about the future? 

JG: Yes, but—and it’s a big but—only 
if we do our bit. Only if we realize 
that each one of us makes an impact 
on the planet every day. Each of us 
has an opportunity to make a differ- 
ence. After all, if you don’t have hope, 
you stop trying. 


GOING PLACES 


| OUI 
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After a long day of shopping 
in a US department store, | 
dreaded the thought of having to 
take the stairs. 
Until | saw this sign: “For your 
convenience, an elevator is 
located in China.” 
Edward McMurray 


A conversation with a sales assis- 
tant at an optician’s shop turned into 
a chat about vacations in Florida. 
“Have you ever been to Disney 
World?” she asked. 


“Four times,” | said. “But the first tir: was in utero.” 
“Oh,” she said excitedly. “Is that the o 1e in France?” 


Lauren Dickey 
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CYBER 
THIEVES! 


Swindlers may be following 
your every tweet and post, 
looking for a chance to fleece 
you. Here’s how to beat: 
seven fast-growing cons 


UIUC 
BY MAX ALEXANDER 


Tom Farmer loves the way Facebook helps 
him reconnect with old friends and former 
colleagues. So the 50-year-old communications 
consultant was excited to get a live chat mes- 
sage from Elissa, a woman he had worked with 
years ago. But after they exchanged pleasant- 
ries, the message quickly turned urgent. Elissa 
and a companion were in trouble in London. 

“Mugged at gunpoint last night,” she wrote. 
“All cash, credit card, and mobile phone were 
stolen.” 

“Holy moly,” replied Farmer, who lives in 
Seattle, USA. “Anything I can do for you from 
here?” 

It just so happened there was. “Could 
you please loan me some $$$ to sort out 
the hotel bills and also take a cab to the airport,” 


she wrote. “I will definitely 
refund it back tomorrow.” 

Farmer offered to call the 
hotel and cover the bill witk 
his credit card, but Elissa kept 
insisting on a wire transfer 
That’s when he grew suspi- 
cious. “Call me paranoid,” he 
wrote back, “but what com- 
pany were we both working 
for when we met?” 

‘After a long pause, Elissz 
answered correctly. Ther 
Farmer realized that infor- 
mation could be gleaned 
from his Facebook profile 
So he asked for the name o! 
their boss. 

Silence. 

The jig was up. “Elissa,” it 
turned out, was one of anew 
breed of'Internet crooks who 
use personal account infor- 
mation and sophisticated 
computer programs to trick 
you into thinking they are 
legitimate companies, ser- 
vices, or even your friend. 
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And they are succeeding. “The bad guys 
used to be pimply-faced teens in their mother’s 
homes, trying to prove how smart they were,” 
says Brian Yoder, vice president of engineering 
at CyberDefender, a manufacturer of:antivirus 
software. “The predominant online crooks to- 
day are straight-up organized criminals—many 
in Russia, Spain, and Ukraine. They don’t want 
to destroy your computer; they just want your 
money. They’re making millions of dollars a 
day, and they have big budgets.” 


UUDUCTC TCT ACTED ETT 


“Online crooks are straight-up 
organized criminals—making 
millions of dollars a day.” 


According to the Internet Crime Complaint 
Centre (run by the FBI and the National White 
Collar Crime Centre in the USA), reported In- 
ternet fraud last year raked in almost $560 mil- 
lion, more than double the 2008 figure. The 
median individual loss was $575. But the study’s 
researchers say the real number is in the bil- 
lions of dollars, since it’s believed that fewer 
than one in ten Internet crimes gets reported. 

The new scammers practise many cons, 
some new and some just variations on tried- 
and-true rip-offs. The big difference today is 
the use ofi social-networking sites to reel in 
victims. Once crooks gain access to a com- 
puter (often by enticing the user to click ona 
link and unwittingly download spyware), they 
mine it for passwords to Facebook, Twitter, and 
other accounts and pose as members, gaining 
the trust of friends and family. The nefarious 
networking quickly snowballs into millions of 
hacked computers, ripe for cons. 

For these crooks, nothing is sacred. A Mas- 
sachusetts woman found that scammers were 
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using a picture of her nine- 
month-old son, lifted from 
her blog, to represent an 
orphan from Cameroon up 
for adoption. 

Malicious software “ro- 
bots” lead the charge, but 
then human crooks in Third 
World sweatshops take over 
by typing in the letters and 
numbers of those “captcha” 
registration boxes (the ones 
with a jumble of characters 
that you have to replicate) 
that thwart mechanized 
spammers. Then other 
humans, working out of 
criminal call centres, com- 
municate with the victim by 
e-mail, instant messaging, or 
text messaging. 

Likely victims include 
the elderly, who are in- 
creasingly comfortable with 
computers yet tend to be 
overly trusting. But young 
adults fall for scams more 
than others, says Christine 
Durst, an Internet fraud ex- 
pert and consultant for the 
FBI and the Federal Trade 
Commission. “They tend to 
think they’re infallible.” 

Here are some of the 
latest scams and ways to 
avoid them. And if you ever 
get a message from a friend 
who’s stranded in London 
with no cash, tell her to 
phone you so you can hear 
his or her voice. 
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| FREE TRIAL 
OFFER! 
| (Just pay forever) 


>>How it works: You see an Inter- 
net offer for a free one-month trial 
of some amazing product—often a 
teeth whitener or a weight-loss 
program. All you pay is $5.95 for 
shipping and handling. 


>>What’s really going on: Buried 

in fine print, often in a colour that 
washes into the background, are 
terms that obligate you to pay $79 

to $99 a month in fees, forever. 
>>The big picture: “These guys are 
really shrewd,” says Durst. “They 
know that most people don’t read all 
the fine print before clicking on ‘I 
agree,’ and even people who glance 
at it just look for numbers. So the 
companies spell out the numbers, us- 
ing no dollar signs; anything that has 
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to do with money or a time frame 
gets washed into the text.” 

That’s exactly what you'll see in 
the terms for Xtreme Cleanse, a 
weight-loss pill that ends up cost- 
ing “seventy-nine dollars ninety- 
five cents plus five dollars and 
ninety-five cents shipping and 
handling” every month once the 
14-day free trial period ends or 
until you cancel. 
>>Avoidance manoeuvre: 
Read the fine print on offers, 
and don’t believe every tes- 
timonial. Check tineye.com, 

a search engine that scours 
the Web for identical photos. 
If that woman with perfect 
teeth shows up everywhere 
promoting different prod- 
ucts, you can be fairly certain 
her “testimonial” is bogus. 
Reputable companies will al- 
low you to cancel, but if you 
can’t get out of a “contract,” 
cancel your card immedi- 
ately, then negotiate a refund; 
if that doesn’t work, appeal to 
your credit card company. 


| THE HOT SPOT 


2 iIMPOSTER 

| (He’s close, real close) 
>>How it works: You're sitting in an 
airport or a coffee shop and you log 
into the local Wi-Fi zone. It could 
be free, or it could resemble a pay 
service. You get connected, you 


surf, and everything seems fine. 
>>What’s really going on: The site 
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only looks legitimate. It’s actually run 
by a nearby criminal from a laptop. If 
it’s a “free” site, the crook is mining 
your computer for banking, credit 
card, and other password informa- 
tion. Ifiit’s a fake pay site, he gets 
your purchase payment, then sells 
your card number to other crooks. 
>>The big picture: Fake Wi-Fi hot 
spots are cropping up everywhere, 
and it can be difficult to tell them 
from the real thing. “It’s lucrative and 
easy to do,” says Yoder. “Criminals 
duplicate the legitimate Web page 
ofa Wi-Fi provider like Verizon or 
AT&T and tweak it so it sends your 
information to their laptop.” 
>>Avoidance manoeuvre: Make sure 
you're not set up to automatically 
connect to nonpreferred networks. 
(For PCs, go to Network Connec- 
tions and uncheck “Connect to non- 
preferred networks” in advanced 
wireless settings; for Macs, go to the 
Network pane in System Preferences 
and check “Ask to join new net- 


works.”) While travelling, take alon; 
a netconnect device, from a service 
provider like Reliance or Tata In- 
dicom, that plugs into a USB port 
(check for similar pre-paid devices 
while abroad), or purchase genuine 
airport Wi-Fi access so you won't 
broadcast your credit or debit card 
info. Or set up an advance account 
with providers at airports you'll be 
visiting (travelpost.com lists Wi-Fi 
services at all US airports). And 
don’t do any banking or Internet 
shopping from public networks 
unless you're certain it is secure. 
(Look for https in the URL, or check 
the lower right-hand corner of your 
browser for a small padlock icon.) 


TWEET 
(it’s a real long shot) 


»» Howit works: You get a “tweet” 
from a Twitter follower, raving 
about a contest for a free iPad or 


How Scammers Use Your Credit Card —— 


Ever wonder what Internet 
thieves do with all those 
stolen credit card numbers? 
One method of converting 
plastic into big bucks has 
evolved into its own con 
game: the re-shipping 
scam. In this ploy, scam- 
mers enlist innocent peo- 
pleas middlemenina 
global fencing operation. 
Here’s how it happened 
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to a58-year-old American 
Reba Jowers. A graphics 
design consultant, Jowers 
saw an online want ad 
promising $500 a week 
for working at homeasa 
quality control checker. 
“People ordered a prod- 
uct, and it came to me. | 
made sure the contents 
matched the order onthe 
invoice and weren’t dam- 


aged. Then I’d forward the 
product to the ‘pur- 
chaser,” she explains. 

It sounded great, so 
she signed on. Withina 
week, she started receiv- 
ing expensive items from 
online stores like Amazon 
and Best Buy—high-end 
digital cameras, binocu- 
lars, a watch. But before 
she even received a mail- 
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to share links that would 
otherwise be longer than the 
140-character maximum for a 
tweet. These legitimate ser- 
vices break down a huge URL 
to 10 or 15 characters. But when 
users can’t see the actual URL, 
it’s easy for bad guys to post 
malicious links. 

>> Avoidance manoeuvre: 
Before clicking on a Twitter 
link from a follower you don’t 
know, check out his profile, 
says Josh George, a US website 
entrepreneur, who follows 
online scams. “If he’s follow- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 


some other expensive prize: “Just people and nobody is following him, 
click on the link to learn more.” it’s a bot,” he says. 
»» What’s really going on: The link — menace noes 


downloads a “bot” (software robot), YOUR COMPUTER 
adding your computer to a botnet 4 IS INFECTED! 


of “zombies” that scammers use to (And we can help) 

send spam e-mail. 

>>The big picture: Scammers are >>How it works: A window pops up 
taking advantage of URL-shortening | about a legitimate-sounding antivi- 
services that allow Twitter users rus software program like “Antivirus 


inglist,acreditcardcom- already been shipped to more shipments. And she 
pany called: Acustomer’s me.” WhenJowersthreat- —_ instructed UPS couriers 


card was being used ille- enedto callthe police,her toreturnall packages. 
gally for online shopping. | “employer” reminded her Jowers never received 
Why were the packages that she’d signed a con- payment from the bogus 
being shipped to her? tract. If she triedto break = company,and she did 
“That put up a big red it, he said, he’d call the not lose any of her own 
flag,” says Jowers. She police on her. “He really money. But had she con- 
e-mailedher “employer” —_ tried to intimidate me,” tinued to participate in 
and asked that he stop says Jowers. She con- the re-shipping scam, she 
sending merchandise tacted the FBI, who ad- says, “I probably could 
to her. “He said it had vised her to refuse any have been arrested.” 
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XP 2010” or “SecurityTool,” alerting 
you that your machine has been 
infected with a dangerous virus. 
You’re prompted to click on a link 
that will run a scan. Of course, the 
virus is found—and for a fee, typi- 
cally about $50, the company prom- 
ises to clean up your computer. 
>>What’s really going on: When you 
click on the link, the bogus com- 
pany installs malware—malicious 
software—on your computer. No 
surprise, there will be no cleanup. 
But the thieves have your credit card 
number, you’ve lost money, and your 
computer is left on life support. 
>>The big picture: “Scareware” like 
this is predicted to be the most 
costly Internet scam of 2010, with 
over a million users affected daily, 
according to Dave Marcus, director 
of security and research for McAfee 
Labs, a producer of antivirus soft- 
ware. “This is a very clever trick,” 
says Marcus, “because people have 
been told for the past 20 years to 
watch out for computer viruses.” 
Even computer veterans fall prey. 
Stevie Wilson, a blogger and social- 
media business consultant in Los An- 
geles, got a pop-up from a company 
called Personal Antivirus. “It looked 
very Microsoft-ish, and it said I had 
downloaded a virus,” she recalls. 
“It did a scan and said it found 40 
Trojan horses, worms, and viruses. I 
was concerned that they were infect- 
ing e-mails I was sending to clients, 
so I paid to upgrade my antivirus 
software. Right after I rebooted, my 
computer stopped working.” 
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Wilson had to wipe her compute) 
hard drive clean and reinstall every 
thing. Although most of her files 
were backed up, she lost personal 
photos and hundreds of iTunes 
files. “I felt powerless,” she says. 
>>Avoidance manoeuvre: If you get 
a pop-up virus warning, close the 
window without clicking on any 
links. Then run a full system scan 
using legitimate, updated antivirus 
software like Norton, McAfee or 
free editions of AVG Anti-Virus or 
ThreatFire AntiVirus. 
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>>How it works: You get a text mes- 
sage on your cell phone from your 
bank or credit card issuer: There’s 
been a problem, and you need to 
call right away with some account 
information. Or the message says 
you’ve won a gift certificate toa 
chain store—just call the toll-free 
number to get yours now. 

>>What’s really going on: The 
“bank” is really a thief hoping you'll 
reveal your account information. 
The gift certificate is equally bogus; 
when you call the number, you'll 

be told you need to buy something 
or pay shipping fees to collect your 
prize. If you fall for it, you will have 
surrendered your card information 
to crooks who will make up false 
charges using your account. 

>>The big picture: Welcome to 
“smishing,” which stands for “SMS 


| DIALLING 
FOR MONEY 
| (With a ring of fraud) 
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How to Protect Yourself 


Don’t use passwords 

or user IDs that include 
personal information like 
your birth date or other 
personal number. 

Don’t use your mother’s 
maiden name as asecurity 
question. Pick something 
more obscure, like your 
childhood pet’s name. 
Don’t leave passwords 

in plain view—on your 
monitor, for example. 
Don’t use the same pass- 
word for multiple sites. If 
crooks crack your Twitter 
account, they can access 
your bank account too. 
Do create passwords 
that are at least 8 to 16 
characters long, witha 
mix of capital letters, 
numbers, and symbols. 


They’re harder to crack. 
Douse random pattern 
codes to create pass- 
words. For example, pick 
two computer keys—say, 
4and 7. Type straight 
down the keyboard from 
4.until you reach the bot- 
tom (the letter V), then 
type one character to 
the left. Then do the 
same for 7, this time us- 
ing all caps. You now 
have a meaningless pass- 
word that reads 4rfvc7U- 
JMN, but all you have to 
remember is 47. Or use 
the first letter of each 
word inaline froma 
favourite song or poem. 
Do change passwords 
often, about oncea 
month. 


Do hold your cursor 
over an unknown link be- 
fore clicking on it, and 
look at the bottom of 
your Web browser. It will 
show where the link is 
actually taking you to. 
Do note the wording 
before the last period of 
a URL (just to the left of 
.com, .org, .edu, etc). It’s 
what counts. So paypal 
.com is legitimate, but 
paypal.1234.com is fake. 
Do look out for links with 
the @ symbol. Browsers 
ignore everything to the 
left of it, so paypal@1234 
.com is not a PayPal site. 
Do watch for deliberate 
misspellings—like pay 
pol.com—designed to 
trick you into clicking, 


= 


phishing,” the new, text-message ver- 
sion of the lucrative e-mail scam. In 
this ploy, scammers take advantage 
of the smart-phone revolution— 
hoping that a text message to your 
cell will make it less likely you'll 
investigate the source, as you might 
do while sitting at your desk. Since 
many banks and businesses do offer 
text-message notifications, the scam 
has the air of legitimacy. 

Shirena Parker, a 20-year-old 
newlywed in California, was thrilled 
when she got an SMS announcing 
she’d won a $250 gift card from the 
department-store chain Walmart. 
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| When she called the number, a rep- 


resentative explained there would 
be a $2 shipping charge (later hiked 
to $4 by another “representative”). 
Parker gave the scammer her debit 
card number and started getting 
round-the-clock calls from him, 
asking for the phone numbers and 
e-mails of friends and family. “It was 
turning into harassment,” she says. 
After two days, she contacted the 
Better Business Bureau, a US agency 
that, among other things, monitors 
consumer scams. Parker was told 
that Walmart was not giving away 
gift cards. Hearing that, Parker’s 
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husband cancelled their debit card 
before the thief could empty their 
bank account but not before he had 
taken the $4 “shipping” charge. 

“T don’t know how they got my 
name and phone number,” says 
Parker. “But I learnt my lesson.” 
>>Avoidance manoeuvre: Real banks 
and stores might send you notices 
via text message (if you’ve signed up 
for the service), but they never ask 
for account information. If you’re un- 
sure, call the bank or store directly. 
You can also check out many US 
businesses or charities at the Better 
Business Bureau website bbb.org, or 
Google the phone number to see if. 
any scam reports turn up. 


>» How it works: You get an e-mail 
with an image ofa malnourished 
orphan—from Haiti or another de- 
veloping nation. “Please give what 
you can today,” goes the charity’s 
plea, followed by a request for cash. 
To speed relief efforts, the e-mail 
recommends you send a wire trans- 
fer as well as detailed personal 
information—your address and bank 
account numbers. 

>» What’s really going on: The char- 
ity is a scam designed to harvest your 
cash and banking information. Noth- 
ing goes to helping disaster victims. 
>» The big picture: The Internet, 
e-mail, and text messaging have 
given new life to age-old charity 


WE ARE THE WORLD 
(The world of charity 
scams, that is) 
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scams. “These cons watch the head- 
lines very closely,” says Durst, and 
they quickly set up websites and 
PayPal accounts to take advantage 
of people’s kindness and sympathy. 
Durst recalls seeing fake donation 
websites within days of. Michael 
Jackson’s death, urging fans to 
contribute to his favourite charities. 
>>Avoidance manoeuvre: Donate 
to real charities on their own web- 
sites. Find the sites yourself instead 
of clicking on links in e-mail so- 
licitations; in the wake of the Haiti 
earthquake, scammers even set up 
fake Red Cross sites that looked real. 
Genuine aid organizations will accept 
donations by credit card or cheque; 
they won’t ask for wire transfers, 
bank account information, or card 
numbers. Donations online are okay 
as long as you confirm things with 
the organization. 


PUI ec 


7 | LOVE 
FOR SALE 

| (The cruellest con) 
>>How it works: You meet someone 
on a dating site, on Facebook, ina - 
chat room, or while playing a virtual 
game. You exchange pictures, talk 
on the phone. It soon becomes obvi- 
ous that you were meant for each 
other. But the love of your life lives in 
a foreign country and says she needs 
money from you to get away from a 
cruel father or to get medical care or 
to buy an air ticket so you can finally 


be together. 
>>What’s really going on: Your new 
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love is a scam artist. There will be no 
tearful hug at the airport, no happily- 
ever-after. You will lose your money 
and possibly your faith in mankind. 
>>The big picture: Online social 
networking has opened up bold new 
avenues for heartless scammers who 
specialize in luring lonely people 
into bogus friendships and affairs, 
only to steal their money. 

Cindy Dawson, a 39-year-old cus- 
tomer service representative for a 


manufacturing firm, fell for a 
Nigerian named Simon 
Peters whom she met 
on a dating site. “We 
started talking on the 
phone,” the divorced 
mother of three recalls. 
“He said his father 
lived not far from me.” 

They exchanged 
photos; Peters was a 
handsome man. Daw- 
son sent him pictures 
ofiher kids, who also 
talked to him on the 
phone. “He kept saying how much he 
cared about me,” says Dawson, fight- 


ing back tears at the memory. “I was | 


in love with him.” 

Soon enough, Peters started ask- 
ing for money—small amounts at 
first, to buy food. He always wanted 
the money wired by Western Union 
to someone named Adelwale Mazu. 
Peters said he couldn’t use his own 
name because he didn’t have the right 
documentation. “It started progress- 
ing to higher amounts of money,” 


‘says Dawson. “I sent him money for 
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airfare from Nigeria. I drove to the 
airport, but he never arrived.” 
Peters continued working the scam, 
explaining that authorities in Lagos 
wouldn’t let him board the plane. 
Then he needed money for school. 
Then he was stuck in London. 
“Everybody told me he was 
cheating me,” says Dawson, “but 
I didn’t want to believe it. Finally 
my 12-year-old daughter said, ‘Stop 
sending him money; he’s never 
coming.” After reading about this 
type of con on ro- 
mancescams.org, Daw- 
son searched for the 
fake name and figured 
out that Peters’s photo 
was a stock image ofa 
male model 
repurposed from 
the Web. “He got 
about $15,000 out 
of me,” she says. “I 
was angry, and 
I felt stupid.” 
»» Avoidance manoeu- 
vre: “On the Internet, it is almost 
impossible to be too paranoid,” says 
Durst. “But don’t be paralyzed; be 
smart.” 
Dating and social-networking sites 
can be a great way to meet new 
friends, even from foreign 
countries. But if someone you know 
only from the Web asks for money, 
just sign off immediately. 


Were you cheated by an Internet or SMS 

con artist? Or were you clever enough 
not to be? Write to us so that we may publish 
your experience: « dia@rd.com 
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Fertil 
Groun 


Regular time spent in the garden can 
translate into good times and good health 


BY SIMON WEBSTER 


Gardeningisasensual experience for men and women young 
and old. It’s all about touching, smelling and caressing. It’s 
about getting back to basics: working with nature, creating life. 
It’s enough to fill anyone with joy. 

It offers more than the chance to work with nature: Gardening’s 
power to heal the mind has been long respected. Horticultural 
therapy has been used since 1873, when a grand sandstone asy- 
lum called Callan Park was built in Sydney, Australia. Patients 
milked cows and established gardens as part of their treatment. 
The idea went out of fashion when drugs and psychoanalysis 
came along, but now gardening as therapy is returning. Peter 
Cundall, a former TV presenter has seen first hand how effec- 
tive it can be. “Not long ago I came across a man who didn’t 
speak following a traumatic experience,” Cundall says. “He 
was taken to an easy-access garden at the Royal Tasmanian 
Botanical Gardens and given seeds to plant. The next time he 
went there the seeds had germinated. ‘My God, he said. ‘They’re 
up!’ He’d forgotten he wasn’t supposed to speak.” 

“There’s a sense of anticipation and something happening 
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all year round,” Cundall adds. “It’s 
like going into a naturally balanced 
world. You become reassured that the 
world is a good place.” The 83-year- 
old says he hasn’t seen a doctor for 
anything other than check-ups since 
1951. He gardens organically, just like 
Michelle Obama and Queen Elizabeth, 
both of whom recently set up organic 
vegetable patches in their backyards. 
The result is pesticide-free food high 
in nutrients. When it comes to healthy 
food, you can’t beat produce that was 
handpicked just before dinner. 

Numerous studies have shown the 
importance of contact with nature for 
human health. A 2001 report by 
Illinois, USA, professor Frances Kuo, 
for example, found that families in 
public housing with views of trees had 
fewer conflicts—including violent 
ones—than those without views. 
Other studies have found crime rates 
to be highest in housing with little 
access to nature. It’s also been found 
that children with attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) 
benefit from walks in natural 
surroundings. 

And good health also means good 
sex. Men who garden for half an hour 
five days a week will significantly 
reduce the risk of suffering erectile 
dysfunction, according to researchers 
from the Medical University of'Vienna, 
who have published their findings 
in the journal European Urology 
in 2008. 

Gardening is the “just right” type 
of gentle exercise to produce the ben- 
efit, researchers said, following their 


study of 674 men between 45 and 60. 
Dancing, cycling and jogging could 
do a similar job, they added, but gar- 
dening offers so much more. 

Ofcourse, whether all this improved 
erectile function sensual stimulation 
actually translates into sex will 
depend on the individuals concerned, 
and whether or not they’ve pulled 
any important muscles while weeding 
the carrots. Gardening, like all 
forms ofiexercise, has its risks, inclu- 
ding getting bitten by cantankerous 
insects, which may explain why 
even nudist gardeners wear boots 
and gloves. 

That’s right. There are gardeners 
for whom the experience is so sensual, 
clothes just get in the way. “My whole 
skin becomes a receptor,” says Barbara 
Pollard. “Your whole body becomes 
engaged in the experience and it’s a 
very good feeling. You feel very con- 
nected with nature.” 

Pollard and her husband Ian are 
known in Britain as “the naked gar- 
deners,” and hold clothing-optional 
days in the grounds of their 16th- 
century abbey house in Wiltshire, in 
southwestern England. The fifth an- 
nual World Naked Gardening Day 
(ngd.org) took place on May 8, when 
people were encouraged to “tend their 
portion of the world’s garden clothed 
as nature intended.” 

The liberating force ofinudism com- 
bined with the mentally therapeutic 
powers of gardening must be quite a 
potent formula. No wonder there’s 
been a resurgence of interest in grow- 
ing your own vegetables. © 
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THEN & NOW... 


Brain 
Surgery 


The brain is our most complex 
organ. Little wonder it has always been 
so difficult to operate on 


10,000 BC Prehistoric surgeons use stone chis- 

The earliest evidence of trepanning els or punches to break through 

(making a hole in the skull) comes’ the skull. Volcanic glass, called 

from Northern Africa. The practice is obsidian, acts as a tool for cutting or 

still carried out insome communities. shaping, because it is as sharp as a 
modern scalpel. 


3500 BC 
The remains of a skull of a 
20- to 30-year-old man found 
near the Biblical city of 
Jericho suggests he under- 
went three separate 
cranial operations in a 
matter of weeks to relieve 
pain caused by chronic si- 
nusitis. 


“No sign of any tumour, : 2 ee, 25-50 AD 
but, uh, oh... the graph Roman medical encyclopae- 
indicates you have a dirty mind.” dist Aulus Cornelius Celsus 
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describes an epidural haematoma, 
where a ruptured artery leads to a 
build-up of blood inside the skull. In 
these situations, he advises surgeons 
to operate where the pain is greatest. 


650 

Paul of Aegina designs surgical tools 
including elevators, raspatories, bone 
biters and circular trephine bits sim- 
ilar to ones still used today. 


1420 

Leonard of Bertapalia, the top surgeon 
of his time, gives helpful advice: 
“Never use a dressing that might 
drive bone into the brain” and “ensure 
that your instruments be sharp and 
unrusted.” Brainy tips. 


1902 

The father of modern neurosurgery, 
Dr Harvey Cushing, uses home-made 
wire clamps to staunch blood loss 
during brain operations, cutting 
operating deaths from 70 to 10 
percent. He also uses X-rays to see 
inside the cranium. 


1930 

Walter Freeman and James Watts 
invent the lobotomy (cutting nerves 
to the frontal lobes of the brain) 
in an attempt to calm psychiatric 
patients. 


1965 

Dr Jose Delgado implants electrodes 
in a bull’s brain and influences 
its behaviour. Within 20 years 
the first deep-brain implants in 
humans help people cope with degen- 
erative disorders such as Parkinson’s 
disease. 


1985 

A robot assists neurosurgery for 
the first time, drilling a hole. It 
paves the way for highly accurate 
procedures beyond the limits of 
human dexterity. 


2008 

Supercomputers generate 3D images 
of blood flow inside the brain so sur- 
geons can prevent haemorrhages in 
real time during operations. 
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YOU MAY BE RELIEVED INA 
FEW MOMENTS FROM NOW 


On a tour of Spain, our bus stopped at a 

scenic spot in the town of Valencia. Indicating 

a nearby public facility, our guide said, 

“Since the restrooms here are quite small, 
half of you should use them now. The other 
half?” he continued, “can take pictures.” 


Glen Lamb 
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TS GOOD TO GET AWAY 
FROM THE DIRTY. POLLUTED 
CITY AND EXPERIENCE 
THEPRISTINE OCEAN. 


Ni y five-year-old nephew 
returned home after a fight 
with his friend and I heard him 
swearing never to talk to the friend 
again. “Forgive and forget,” I advised 
him, “that’s what I do whenever my 
friends hurt me...” Days later we met 
the friend with his mother in 
a shop and found the two 
boys ignoring each 
other. “So what’s the 
problem?” I asked 
my nephew. 
“Well, Uncle,” 
he replied, 
scratching his 


head. “I forgave him and now 
I am trying to forget him.” 
Dr Neelesh Anand, Mumbi 


My husband, Mark, and I 
moved into a new home 
during the winter. In the 
spring, our neighbour came 
over to talk about the hedge 
plant we shared. She 
explained that maintaining 
the hedge had been shared 
between them and the previ- 
ous owner, and asked if we 
would do the same. 

When I told Mark the price, 
he asked if we had the money 
for that. 

“Well, it isn’t in our budget,” I 
said. “So we'll have to dip into our 
contingency fund.” 

Mark couldn’t resist: “You mean 
our hedge fund?” Joanne Dugua: 
“Please be safe,” warns a sign at the 
Chhatbir Zoo, near Chandigarh 
“Do not stand, sit, climb or 
lean on fences. If you 
fall, animals could 
eat YOU and that 

might make 
them sick.” 


Upendraa K. Bish 
Haldwani, Uttarakhan 
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One morning, I was roaming the 
aisles of my local supermarket, 
looking for items on my shopping 
list and wondering why a favourite 
brand of crackers aren’t ever put in 
the biscuit section. 

In my futile search, I kept running 
into‘a guy I’d never seen before. He 
was wandering up and down the 
aisles, with an equally lost look on 
his face. He looked up at me and 
said, “I can’t find a darned thing in 
this store!” 

I knew how he felt, so I asked, 
“What is it you’re looking for?” 

“My wife,” he said. 


Tom Haynes-Paton 


We were sitting around the dinner 
table, talking with our children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren, when the discussion got 
around to the names of different 
generations. For example, there 

are the baby boomers, Generations 
X and Y, and the New Millennium 
generations. As I am 85, wear a 
hearing aid and eyeglasses, and 

use a cane to get around, I suggested 
that my generation should be called 
the Degeneration. Don Livingston 
My 91-year-old father passed away 
recently and among the messages 
received by my mother was this 
e-mail from a great-niece in the 

UK. “Our thoughts are with you, 
Lucy, such a great loss and so sad. 
You and Chas are the last of an 

error in the family and we really feel 
your loss.” Sandra Eckert 
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When our family moved to Scotland, 
we were unfamiliar with the 
Scottish lingo. Once, my father, who 
bicycled everywhere, told some new 
friends that he had tucked the lower 
ends of his pants into his socks so 
they wouldn’t get stuck in the cy- 
cle’s chain. The look on their faces 
was priceless—for Scots, the word 
“pants” means underwear. 


Sancia Friesen 


The repairman explained that the 
motor underneath our fridge was 
gasping for air because we hadn’t 
cleaned the floor below it for ages. 
Immediately, Arielle, my daughter, 
rallied us to the task. 

Among the dust bunnies and 
half-eaten dog biscuits was a small 
magnet, part of a collection of 
magnetic words my children had 
played with years before. 

“So it’s true, then,” said Arielle. 

“What is?” I asked. 

“That you never know where 
you'll find it,” she replied, holding 
up the magnet with the word 
“LOVE” on it. Karen Runge 
The photoin the newspaper was 
of a police car parked next to a 
small aeroplane that had made an 
emergency landing on a highway. 
My 15-year-old daughter was 
impressed: “How did that cop 
get the plane to pull over?” 

D’Ona Pierce 
Your anecdote in “Life” might be worth 


@ Rs1000. Post it to the Editorial address 
or e-mail: editor.india@rd.com 
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He lived the quintessential 
Hollywood bachelor life—until, that 
is, he visited Asia on holiday and 
saw things that made him 
realize he could never go 
back to his former 
existence 


can smell the garbage dump I choke back nausea as I breathe in 
before T'see it. I’ve'ccome tothe _ thick, acrid smoke from the hundreds 
Cambodian capitalPhnomPenh of small fires that are constantly 
to join Scott Neesonon one of burning. “Watch out,” says Neeson 
his regular visits to Steung ashe points toadiscarded hypodermic 
Meanchey, a 30-metre-high needle. “Step on that and you could 
mountain of decomposing get hepatitis or AIDS.” In addition to 
refuse covering J hectares. Wearing the town’s rubbish, hospitals dump 
rubber boots, and trousers and shirts used syringes, body parts and even 
we will throw out later, Neeson andI aborted foetuses here. 

climb up the garbage mountain. The Walking atop the garbage is like 
smell is overpowering: amixofsulphur, walking on a waterbed: one wrong 
rotting flesh and excrement. step and you could fall into a 
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quicksand-like cesspool of toxic 
sludge. From the top of the sprawling 
dump I see scores of garbage pickers 
through a smoky haze. There are some 
adults, but many are children. 

Amazingly, many of them are bare- 
foot. All have skin blackened by the 
sun and the filth. Every one has a sack 
slung over his or her back for recy- 
clables. A caravan of overflowing 
garbage trucks thunders by, closely 
followed by a stream of scavengers, 
all eager to get first pickings as the 
trucks disgorge their loads. “Those 
drivers are ruthless,” says Neeson. 
“Each year they run over and kill 
several garbage pickers.” 

Neeson greets numerous scaven- 
gers, asking, “Is everything OK?” If 
a child is injured or has been beaten, 
a regular occurrence at the dump, he 
will help arrange medical care. About 
50 metres away I see three garbage 
pickers lying atop the trash under a 
plastic and cardboard shelter. 

“Are they taking a break?” I ask 
Neeson. 

“No. They live there.” 


Children rush up to Neeson and~ 
playfully shout, “I want to study. Take 
me to school!” Neeson is well known. 


here; he visits several times a week 
and has placed over 400 children from 
here into care at the charity he 
founded, the Cambodian Children’s 
Fund (CCF). But there are still 
children who need help. “It’s heart- 
breaking,” says Neeson as he kneels 
and balances a bright-eyed six-year- 
old on his knee. “I wish I could help 
every child here.” 
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ow Scott Neeson came to 
be rescuing children, aban- 
doned to live like rats 
among garbage, reads like 
a movie script, an irony he can 
appreciate. In 2003, Neeson, 44, was 
a high-powered movie executive 
dubbed “Mr Hollywood” by the media. 
He had all the Holly wood trappings— 
a million-dollar-plus salary as senior 
vice-president of marketing at Sony 
Pictures, a Beverly Hills mansion, a 
12-metre yacht, a Porsche, a pricey 
motorcycle and an SUV. 

He worked and partied with the 
likes of Mel Gibson, Tom Cruise, 
Harrison Ford and other stars. Never 
married, he was often seen with a 
stunning girlfriend on his arm. 


Dubbed “Mr 
Hollywood,” he 
had amillion- 
dollar-plus salary 


.with trappings. 


vy 


- His rise in the Hollywood film 
-industry had been meteoric. A high- 


school dropout in Australia at 16, he 
got work during the day as an assist- 
ant in asmall company that ran sub- 
urban and outdoor cinemas in 
Adelaide; and at night, as an assistant 
projectionist and cinema usher. 
Despite his lack of schooling, he was 
pushed to succeed and worked hard. 
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His bosses noticed. He took a job as a 
film buyer in Sydney, and began climb- 
ing the corporate ladder, getting into 
film distribution and production. 
Eventually, Hollywood came calling. 

But something was missing. He told 
atrusted friend, “There has to be more 
to life than making movies.” Associates 
thought that Neeson might be suf- 
fering from burnout, not unknown 
in the high-stress, cut-throat world 
of Los Angeles filmmaking. 

In 2003 he jumped on a plane and 
set off for a five-week backpacking 
and motorcycling trip through Asia. 
“He'll be OK,” everyone said. “He just 
needs to chill out.” 

Although Neeson didn’t intend to 
spend more than a few days in Phnom 
Penh, the poverty he saw there, 
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combined with the charm and grace 
of the long-suffering Cambodians he 
met, affected him. He cancelled much 
of his cross-Asia trip and began 
exploring the city. Everywhere he 
looked he saw poverty and need. 

After meeting a boy begging on the 
street, he offered to support the child’s 
dirt-poor family. He paid their rent, 
bought them a refrigerator and also 
paid to send their children to school. 
Two weeks later he discovered that 
the child’s mother and father had 
sold whatever he had given them 
and spent the money on gambling 
and drinking. 

A Cambodian friend took him aside 
and said, “You're naive, Scott. Those 
people are using you.” He advised 
Neeson to go to Phnom Penh’s 
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If scavengers take a 
wrong step they could 
fall into acesspool of 
toxic sludge. 


notorious Steung Meanchey garbage 
dump, home to the country’s poorest. 
“There are children there who really 
need your help.” 

The scene at the dump reduced 
Neeson to tears. Hundreds of garbage 
pickers, including abandoned chil- 
dren, sifted through the toxic piles 
for recyclable glass, metal or paper, 
hoping to earn enough to eat. 

Even two-year-olds, abandoned by 
mothers whose new husbands refused 
to support their children from previ- 
ous marriages, were living in the 
mounds of trash. 
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He spotted a tiny child in ragged 
clothes, so covered in black soot he 
couldn’t tell if it was a boy or girl. He 
asked his translator to call the child 
over. Her name was Rithy, and she 
was 12. She told him she had never 
been to school. Another girl, Nich, 9, 
walked over and listened. Both smelled 
horrible. He asked the girls if he could 
meet their mothers, to whom he gave 
US$10 each. He arranged to meet them 
the following day. 

The next day, as he sat in ariverside 
cafe in Phnom Penh’s tourist district, 
two children approached his table. It 
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was Rithy and Nich, so cleaned up— 
and transformed—that Neeson didn’t 
recognize them. 

He promised their mothers US$50 
a month if they sent both girls to 
school instead of forcing them to work 
at the dump. They agreed. 

Watching the two girls happily 
eating an ice-cream—for the first time 
in their lives—he asked himself, Is 
this all it takes to change the lives of 
two children? 


s the flight back home to 
Los Angeles took off, 
Neeson looked down at 
Phnom Penh and thought, 
This is simple. I have so much. They 
have so little. 
He subsequently decided to stop 
130 


offin Phnom Penh for a few days each 
month, while on his many interna- 
tional business flights. 

Within seven months, Neeson had 
rented a building in Phnom Penh, 
hired a small staff and rescued 12 
homeless children from the streets 
and the Steung Meanchey dump. He 
thought about making a permanent 
move to Phnom Penh but was 
undecided. 

Then, during one of his visits to 
the Cambodian capital, his mobile 
phone rang. It was a famous movie 
star and his agent, calling from Europe 
during a promotional tour that Neeson 
was handling. “Scott, we’ve got a 
problem,” the agent said. 

Neeson, who just that morning had 
learnt that five of the children in his 
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Neesonstarted 

by housing, feeding 
and educating 

45 children. 


He told himself, “Is this all it takes to 


change the lives of two childrene” 


new shelter had typhoid, answered, 
“What’s up?” 

“It’s a real problem,” the agent 
told Scott. “The private plane the 
studio chartered doesn’t have the 
right sort of bottled water or food we 
require. We’re not getting on until 
this is fixed.” 

Then the star grabbed the phone 
from his agent’s hands and said, 
“Scott, my life is NOT supposed to be 
this difficult. Fix it.” 

It was a turning point. Shortly there- 
after Neeson gave notice to his bosses 
and said goodbye to Hollywood as well 
as the Porsche, the yacht, the motor- 
cycle and the salary. 
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In 2004 he started the Cambodian 
Children’s Fund with over $100,000 
of his own money. To keep costs down, 
the Hollywood millionaire slept on 
the sofa in his small office in the build- 
ing the new charity rented in Phnom 
Penh. He travelled around the city on 
a scooter. 

At first, he planned to house, feed 
and educate 45 children and hire a 
staff of eight. By the end of the first 
year he had nearly 100 children. A 
year later he had 200. 

Today, CCF provides housing, food, 
clothing, healthcare, education, and 
vocational training to more than 400 
children and employs 47 people. 
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nside a tidy four-storey residence, 

scores of children are typing on 

computers, reciting English or 

taking a lunchtime nap in their 
well-kept dormitories. 

A van pulls up outside. “Scott’s 
here!” the children shriek, happily 
dashing down the stairs. A tall, blue- 
eyed man enters and takes two squeal- 
ing children in his arms. Two more 
playfully leap onto his back as the 
almost six-feet-tall Neeson wades 
through a growing ocean of excited 
children, all of whom are pleading, 
“Pick me up Scott!” 

Beaming with joy, Neeson asks, 
“Have you ever seen so much happi- 
ness in one place?” 

Good question from a man who has 
found profound joy in his own life. If 
Scott Neeson misses Hollywood, you’d 
never know it. Indeed, he admits, “I’d 
rather not talk about my time there. 
It’s ancient history.” 

He does revisit his former home- 
town several times a year to raise the 
$1.85 million he needs annually to run 
CCF, but after a week in Los Angeles, 
he confesses he’s always itching to 
get back to Phnom Penh and what he 
terms “reality.” He is not fond of public 
speaking and usually lets the stories 
of “his kids” speak for themselves. 

There’s bright-eyed 17-year-old 
Kunthea, orphaned at age three, who 
had lived at the dump almost his entire 
life. Today, after learning English at 
CCF’s main facility, he works as a chef 
at Phnom Penh’s trendy Metro Cafe. 
He'd like to start his own restaurant. 

There’s nine-year-old Eang, who 
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was covered with sores and filth when 
Scott found her. Now she’s healthy, 
lives in a CCF facility and attends a 
nearby school. She hopes to be an 
English teacher. 

Nyta, 13, had never been to school 
when Scott found her alone at the 
dump. A local sponsor paid for her 
tuition at a prestigious English- 
medium Phnom Penh school. Derided 
by other students as a “garbage picker,” 
she usually came home to the CCF 
shelter in tears. But she never gave 
up. “She finished her first year as the 
top student,” says a proud Neeson. 

Some people have called Neeson 
“a miracle worker.” The Harvard 
School of Public Health in Boston, 
USA, honoured Neeson and described 
him as “a genuine profile in courage.” 
Says Joseph Mussomeli, former US 
ambassador to Cambodia, “Scott saves 
and changes lives.” 

After more than five years of work- 
ing in Cambodia, Neeson admits he 
has only just begun. “This is my life 
work now; I’m committed to these 
kids.” Should anything happen to him, 
he has a succession plan that should 
guarantee the organization’s survival. 
His greatest hope is that some of the 
children will become Cambodia’s next 
generation of movers and shakers. 

Neeson’s newest project is a satellite 
school set up for children who live in 
a shantytown alongside Steung 
Meanchey. “It’s just an open-sided 
room with a corrugated tent and a 
fluorescent light,” he explains. He 
opened it to teach English to children 
on the waiting list for CCF. >> 
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“This is my life 
work now. I’m 
committed to 
these kids.” 


Two pictures of the same girl (left at age 
10) Neeson rescued her from the dump. 
She’s transformed at age 14 (below). 


“They all want so badly to learn,” 
says Neeson. He expected 25 children 
when he opened this new school. He 
now has over 100. 

Neeson asked one of these children, 
six-year-old Leng, what she wanted 
for her birthday. “She was stunned,” 
Neeson recalls. “Nobody had ever 
asked her that.” 

A few days later she announced, 
“I want a birthday cake.” 

“I bought the biggest cake I 
could find and had her name written 
on top of it,” he says. Hundreds of 
garbage pickers showed up for 
the celebration and sang “Happy 
Birthday” in mangled English to the 
wide-eyed girl. 

“She was crying, I was crying, many 
of us were in tears,” says Neeson. 

Later that night, long after the cake 
had been eaten and everyone had gone 
back to their modest bamboo and tin 
huts, Neeson walked by Leng’s hut 
and heard her singing softly to herself, 
“Happy Birthday to me. Happy 
Birthday to me. Happy.Birthday dear 
Leng. Happy Birthday to me.” 


The Steung Meanchey dump was 
finally closed by the Phnom Penh 
government in July 2009. Many of the 
local scavengers have relocated to the 
new dump further out of the city and 
CCF is busier than ever bringing them 
aid and sustenance. To make 

a donation or to sponsor a child, visit 
www.cambodianchildrensfund.org 
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A little bit of care and attention to your teeth will goa 
long way in helping you preserve your pearly whites 


he teeth are one of the most neglected parts of the body. People often cringe 

at the thought of visiting their dentist until they are moaning in pain and can‘t 

eat properly. With this being the case in most patients, providing timely 
treatment becomes difficult and complicates issues further, leading to problems like 
Gingivitis, periodontitis, tooth decay, bad breath, etc. 

For 30-year-old Delhi-based advertising professional Amit Mehra, bad breath or 
alitosis’ as it is known in medical circles, had been a source of embarrassment. “t 
-gan to get so conscious of it that | stocked my office locker with mouthwashes and 
irried peppermints. In fact, once when | realized | forgot to carry peppermints with 
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me on my way to a client meet, | was so 
paranoid that | called it off citing a bad 
headache,” confesses Mehra. Finally, his 
wife Meeta forced him to see a dentist 
who checked his teeth and ruled that 
three of his teeth were decaying. It took 
one root canal and two fillings to 
address Mehra’s problem. 

His doctor, dental surgeon Shweta 
Dikshit, says this could have been 


Eating Habits For 


. Goad Teeth a 


: avoided if he had paid attention to his 
: teeth and visited her earlier. 
: Caries (cavities), sinusitis, stomach 
: problems, bleeding gums, kidney 
: diseases, etc. can result in halitosis. It is 


“Dental 


imperative to visit the dentist at least 
once in six months to detect the problem 


~ and nip it in the bud.” 


In fact, dentists say that by 


examining the mouth, they can often 
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335, Don'ts... 


e Drinking frequent cups of tea or coffee with sugar added will increase the 
risk of teeth decay. 
— e Sugars are not good for teeth. Minimise foods that contain sugars. 
© Biscuits, potato chips, lollies, sweet breakfast cereals {eaten dry), 
muesli bars, cakes and other sweet foods are not suitable as snacks because most , == 
| people don't clean their teeth after every snack.. 
Meat eaters require to take better care of their teeth. If the stuck meat 
| fibres are left overnight without cleaning, the fibres may putrefy and 
! release an acid which acts on the tooth causing it to decay. 
) Drinks {normal or diet) such as colas, sport drinks and fruit juices don't 
stick in the teeth but they are highly acidic. 
Sipping a soft drink or a sports drink every few minutes is hazardous. It is best to finish the whole 
driik in one go, then rinse your mouth thoroughly with plain water to remove the acid. 
Don't brush your teeth after a soft drink, as it can damage 
the tooth enamel due to etching. 


detect symptoms of diseases lurking in etc., when there are toxins in the mouth. 
the body like Gastro Esophageal Reflux: = Subliminal amounts of toxic substances 
Disorder (GERD), diabetes, oral cancer : can ultimately result in chronic diseases. 
and even AIDS. Mumbai-based : This can be very crucial as diseases like 
Professor, post-graduate teacher and pyorrhea (where the ligaments and 
Specialist in Oral Medicine and bones that support the teeth become 
Maxillofacial Radiology, Dr Prashant inflamed and infected), if not addressed 
Suvarna concurs,” People may not realise in time, can affect the heart and vital 
this, but you could have symptoms like organs and the pus travels further into 


bad breath, stomach aches, joint pains, the body.” 
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Brushing your teeth in the right 
manner can address almost.50 per cent 
of your dental woes. Dentists advise 
using round end toothbrushes with soft 
bristles. The toothbrush needs to be 
tilted at 45 degrees against the tooth 
surface and the brush needs to be 
moved in short, back-and-forth strokes, 
away from the gumline. While brushing, 
you need to pay attention and clean the 
outer, inner and biting surfaces of the 
teeth. It’s not how vigorously you brush, 
but the way in which you brush your 
teeth, that determines the health of the 
gums and the teeth. On an average, you 
need to spend at last 2-3 minutes in 
front of the mirror and ensure that your 
toothbrush reaches all the nooks and 
crannies of your mouth. 

Brushing your teeth with a good 
toothbrush and toothpaste, scraping 


: your tongue, drinking plenty of water, 
: flossing every day and using a 


mouthwash after brushing should 
become a part of your daily regimen 1 


- dental care and oral hygiene. 


Negligence and sheer laziness lead to 
bigger problems that end up in disease 
like gingivitis and periodontitis. 


: According to the Indian Dental 
: Association, periodontal diseases are 


prevalent among 65 per cent of the 
population in India. “We have seen ca: 


: where patients with gingivitis come to 
: after the problem has reached an 


advanced stage with symptoms like 
severely bleeding gums, swelling, 
plaque, bad breath and calculus (hard 


deposits). In acute cases, it turns into 


periodontitis, resulting in pus discharg: 
mobility, recession and even bone loss, 


says dental student Meghana 


Radhakrishnan. | 
To avoid problems like these, good 


oral health and dental hygiene need to 


be inculcated in kids at an early age. It is 
most important to spot potential oral 
health problems in children before they 
occur, and ensure thorough, routine 
check-ups and proper daily care to keep 


their teeth and gums healthy. 


You may even want to take your 
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child to a dentist who specialises in 
paediatric dentistry. These doctors are 
trained to detect and provide special 
attention to dental problems associated 
with kids. They will also guide you on 
whether you need to see a different type 
of specialist such as an orthodontist to 
correct an overbite or an oral surgeon 
for jaw realignment. 

As soon as the teeth start erupting in 
kids, parents should take them to the 
dentist. After 4 years of age, a dental 


check-up needs to be done at least once 
a year. Parents should teach children to 
brush their teeth at an early age. But 
dentists also warn that they should not 
ingest large amounts of toothpaste — a 
pea-sized amount for toddlers is just 
right. Parents should always make sure 
the child spits the toothpaste out insteac 
of swallowing it. 

“Kids need to be made comfortable 
with the dentist. If they nurse fear and 
don’t talk about their pain, their 
problems get compounded. Infected 
milk teeth could also affect new teeth 
that will surface later. An early visit to 
the dentist can even help detect 
deformities in facial growth, lack of 
alignment and other problems and the 
necessary treatment can be provided,” 
adds Dr Suvarna. 

Periodontist Dr Ankit Chowdhury 
from Kolkata says, "Even diet plays a 
major role. Soft drinks and candies 
dissolve slowly and expose the surface of 
the teeth to sugar for a longer while, 
thereby leading to acid formation. Over 
a longer period of time, this results in 
dental caries and infection." 

Jokes Shaila Kejriwal, a housewife 
and mother of a toddler, "| have four 
crowns and around 7 fillings in my 
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mouth. My brother always says I'll lose 
all my teeth before | turn 30. 
Sometimes, when | look back, | realise 
what a pest | had been as a kid! | made 
my mother run after me with a 
toothbrush to get me to brush my teeth 
before | went to school. | never paid 
much attention to my teeth and always 
gorged on sticky candies, colas and 
chocolates. Years later, when my dental 
problems started making my life 
miserable, | regretted not paying heed to 
my mother's advice." 

For healthy teeth, it is of utmost 
importance to eat fibre-rich fruits and 
vegetables, dairy products, fish, etc. 
Sticky foods, excessive amounts of 
chocolates, food with high calories and 
other junk foods are a strict no-no. 
Chewing sugar-free gum after meals 
help to remove deposits from the surface 
of the teeth for the time being. 

A constant follow-up with the 
dentist on a regular basis also becomes 
imperative when wisdom teeth start 
growing as impacted wisdom teeth 
(when teeth are stuck inside the bone) 
cause a whole lot of difficulties. “Only 
the dentist can examine the impacted 
tooth and determine whether it is 
growing horizontally, straight or 
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otherwise. If food is getting lodged and 
there are chances of infection, it is 
always better to extract the tooth. This is 
a very common occurrence, with 6 out 
of 10 people suffering from this 
condition. This is mostly common in the 
younger generation between 18-20 


: years of age. They will complain of 


symptoms like pain the head, neck, 
swelling, difficulty in opening the mouth, 


etc,” explains Dr Mukul Padhye, Oral 


and Maxillofacial Surgeon and Professor 
and Head of the Department of Oral 
Surgery, D Y Patil Dental College and 
Hospital, Navi Mumbai. 

Dr Padhye adds, “Another grave 
concern is the increase in the number of 
gutka chewers. There is an increasing 
incidence of submucous fibrosis in 
patients, which is a precancerous lesion. 
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If not addressed in time, this could lead 
to ofal cancer. Alarmingly, we are seeing 
a huge number of ladies and young 
children chewing gutka on the sly. If the 
government does not intervene and the 
ban the sale of gutka 


teeth and gums. People are now opting 

for aesthetic dentistry, which helps you 

enhance your personality, close gaps in 

your mouth, adjust the colour and form 

of your teeth and make your smile bette 
and brighter. The 


near schools and 
colleges, this will 


Tips for daily care. 


Brush your teeth twice a day with fluoride 


Ce Ee ee Sa eee 
Change your brush after every three months 


become an . 
epi demic. toothpaste 
Unfortunately, bY 
most dental ° 


diseases are due to 
sheet neglect and 
procfastination. If 
people become 
moré Pro-active 
and 9° for regular 
dental check-ups 
we’'|lsee a sharp 
fall i the 
prop?rtion of these 
diseases.” 

With increasing 
awaieness, people 
are becoming more 


Gently brush your teeth on all sides with a soft- 
bristle brush 


ia eerie Ee PE et es ig 
Use small circular motions and short back-and- 


forth strokes, away from the gums 


® Floss once a day 


oe ae aa San ee Ee ree 
Visit your dentist regularly for a check-up and 


cleaning 


Eat a well-balanced diet 


eS a ee ES, BE 
Quit smoking. Smoking increases your risk for 


gum disease 


Lightly brush your tongue to help keep your 


mouth clean and use a tongue scraper 


TS na aR SE gh atc ed 
Drink lots of water. Water is good for your teeth 


and keeps your mouth, tongue and teeth clean 


treatment is slightly 
expensive as the 
equipment is 
imported. It could 
cost you anything 
between Rs 
10,000-50,000 
and can take 
around 8-10 
sittings. 

All said and 
done, no matter 
how old you are, 
you need to take 
care of your teeth 
and mouth. When 
your mouth is 
healthy, you can 
eat the foods you 

need for good 


consvious of their health and appearance 


thes¢ days and modern technology gives 
you ample options to cater to your 
wishes. Dentistry is not restricted to just 
treatnent of diseased 


nutrition. You will also feel better about 
smiling, talking, and laughing. Teeth are 
meant to last a lifetime. By taking good 
care of your teeth and gums, you can 
protect them for many years. » 
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Teaching should be full of ideas instead 


of stuffed with facts. 


Anonymotis 


Why do | have to follow CNN on Twitter? 
If | want to follow CNN, | can follow them 
on CNN. 


Being truthful, when you know it will cost 
: you, is the true test of honesty. 


Jon Stewart, The Daily Show | 


It’s better to do nothing with your money 


than something you don’t understand. 


When you come to a fork in the road, 
take it. Yogi Berra 
An inventor fails 999 times, and if he 
succeeds once, he’s in. He treats his 
failures simply as practice shots. 


Dave Weinbaum, author and radio show host 


Having a family is like having a bowling 


:_alley installed in your brain. 
Suze Orman, financial advisor { 


Martin Mull, US comedian 


If you don’t like change, you’re going to 


Charles Kettering, inventor } 


Wisdom outweighs any wealth. 
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Sophocles H 
Old people like to give good advice, as 
: consolation for the fact that they can no 
longer set bad examples. Frangois de La 


! like irrelevance even less. 


General Eric Shineski, US Army, retired 


A college degree is not a sign that one 
: isa finished product but an indication a 


person is prepared for life. 


Rev Edward A. Malloy, Monk's Reflections 
(Andrews McMeel) 


Rochefoucauld, 17th-century writer 


If all you have to offer is a look 
that is supposed to be appealing, 
then you are going to be paid 
attention to about a tenth as long 
as you would be if when you 
speak you are interesting. sutia zoverts 
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Child’s 
Teacher 
— Won't Tell You 


BY AART! NARANG 


Remember when you were in school? There were days when you 
didn’t like classes, troubled your teachers, played truant. And 
there were times when you scored top marks or were the 
teacher’s pet! Now you’ve changed—you’re a parent, but teach- 
ers are quite the same. For this Teacher’s Day, September 5th, we 
scouted around for candid comments from gurus all over. 
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It’s a Hard Day’s Work 


Parents don’t see us the way they used 
to. Teachers these days are seen as 
people providing just another service. 


Simran Kaur, psychology teacher, Salehar, Jammu 


It’s real hard work—try holding the 
attention of a child for 40 minutes and 
you'll know what I mean. 

Mayuri Gopalkrishnan, KG teacher, Mumbai 


Clever kids in class doesn’t mean less 
work—we have to work harder to keep 
them occupied for they grasp things 
quickly and are distracted quickly too. 


Agostinho Fernandes, social studies teacher, Pune 


I feel like a failure if 


if they really like a teacher. 


Shanthi S.Prasad, former vice-principal, Bangalore 


Examination & Results 
Don’t expect your child to live your 
unfulfilled dreams, or be a topper just 
because you were one. This is a dif- 
ferent individual whose talents and 
interests may lie elsewhere. 


Agostinho Fernandes 


If we tell you that your child is not up 
to the mark, listen to us. Don’t come 
back shocked when his grades drop. 
Kanchana Mahindru, English & biology teacher, Delhi 


Your child usually knows before- 
hand that he isn’t going to 


clear anexam. Simran Kaur 


Iam unable to get a child 


to listen or improve. 


I am judged on the basis of my 
students’ marks. So I wonder: 


Mridul Dembla, playgroupteacher, Kanpul 


Classroom Pets 

We start by treating all students 
equally, but tend to gravitate towards 
the more attentive ones. 


Simran Kaur 


We have our favourites, but we do 
what we can to not let that show. 
Mridul Dembla 


Every child is favoured for certain 
habits or dreaded for some. 
Mayuri Gopalkrishnan 


Students express their appreciation 
by interacting freely with us, speak- 
ing their minds. And they do that only 
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should I mark them leniently 

and enjoy, or fail all non- 
performers and face the music? 

Swapna Misra, English teacher, Mumbai 


I feel awful too when my student fails. 
Kanchana Mahindru 


We’re Human Too 

There are problems all teachers 
complain of: hoarse voices, aching legs, 
bad moods, headaches and family 
tensions. Yet we have to take classes 
and can’t botch it up. 


Name withheld on reauest 


I reach my class feeling energized, 
but when children clamour aboués 
saying “I haven’t brought my book” or 
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“IT haven’t done my homework,” that 
can ruin my mood. Name withheld 


Your child hates waking up for school? 
So do I, especially in winter. And I too 
love rainy days when school is called 
off. 


Kanchana Mahindru 


Our raises are determined by 
our qualifications and years 
of experience, not individual 
skill or dedication. So some 
of us may not put in extra 


efforts. 


No matter how cordial we are to our 
peers, there always is rivalry among 
teachers. Better financial backgrounds, 
more popularity among students, 
they’re all reasons for bitterness. 


Kanchana Manindru 


It’s All About Respect 

When things get out of hand, I some- 
times have to remind myself that Iam 
the adult in the situation and I need 
to be calm. Mridul Dembla 


We wish parents wouldn’t compare 
us with each other. Do we compare 


you with other parents? 
Manashni Bava-Adam, 
English language trainer, Surat 


You can’t hold me fully responsible if 
your child doesn’t do well just like you 
can’t hold me fully responsible when 
your child tops the class. 


Kanchana Mahindru 
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Insensitive Employers 

It’s troublesome when the manage- 
ment asks teachers to appease parents 
who have given large donations to the 
school. Mintu Sinha, teacher trainer, Mumbai 
It’s frustrating when an incident in- 
volving a child from the 
school occurs and it gets re- 
ported in the news. With 
the hullabaloo, we are 
immediately handed a long 
list of dos and don’ts which 
ultimately restrict our 
working. Name withheld 


Name withheld 


Appreciation from parents 
and students is all very good, but if 
only the management recognized our 
efforts, our motivation would last 
longer. Shanthi S. Prasad 


The Troublemakers 

When parents get upset about “prob- 
lem” children in the class, they forget 
that dealing with such kids is exhaust- 
ing for us too, but everybody deserves 
a fair chance. Mridul Dembla 


“My child will never do this” is a state- 
ment I hear all the time! Parents 
can hardly ever accept their kids 
have done something wrong. You'll be 
surprised at the terrible things 
your kids are capable of. 


Kanchana Mahindru 


Gentle admonishing doesn’t always 
work. You don’t want me to scold your 
child, but would you rather they go 


uncorrected? Mayuri Gopalkrishnan 
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Problem Parents 
There are parents we send notes to, 
asking them to meet us, but they just 
don't turn up. And then there are those 
who keep coming every day, and we 
wish they wouldn't. 

Deepshikha Srivastava, Prinicipal, Mumbai 


Parents of toddlers hate leaving their 
kids after they drop them off at school. 
But if you’re going to refuse to let 
go of your baby, you’re going to 
make it more difficult for the child and 
for me. Mridul Dembla 


If you want to interfere in 
everything we do, you might 
as well take over completely. 


Deepshikha Srivastava 


PTA meetings are there for a reason. 
Participate and interact with us—don’t 
use them only as a forum to attack us. 

Agostinho Fernandes 


Parents often say, “Why don’t you 
tell him? He'll listen to you, but 
not us.” If your child refuses to 
obey you, why would he obey me? 
Obedience must start at home. 
Mridul Dembla 


I can’t give your child complete atten- 

tion all the time—I’m teaching a class 

of about 50 kids, not just yours. 
Manashni Bava-Adam 


Such few fathers attend open days 
that, in our school, we teachers call 
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them an endangered species. 
Sudeshna Chatterjee, Principal, Mumbai 


Parents should stop peeping into other 
children’s report cards. Not everyone 


can bea topper. Kanchana Mahindru 


Whose Homework? 
Your responsibility doesn’t end when 
you admit your child to school. You 
have to continue nurturing him. 
Sudeshna Chatterjee 


Stop doing your child’s homework. If 
you don’t give him responsibility, he 
won't be responsible. 

Name withheld 


We know when someone 

else does your child’s home- 

work for him. It shows. 
Agostinho Fernandes 


If you discuss your kid’s day at school 
with him, check his books and keep 
in touch with the teachers, you'll real- 
ize that he is very different in school 
from what he is at home, especially if 
he is an only child. Name withheld 


Being the Exemplar 

I know that my younger students often 

emulate me at home, repeating the 

things I say. So I have to be very care- 

ful how I behave around them. 
Mridul Dembla 


I have to watch my words and actions 
around my students at all times—you 
never know what will impact a child 


and how. Kanchana Mahindru 
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We are evaluated not just by the par- 
ents but by the students too. In fact, 
parents form their opinion of us on 
the basis of what they hear from the 
students. Shanthi S. Prasad 


Know Your Kid 
We really don’t mind if you call us to 
discuss your children—it means 
you realize we are concerned about 
them too. Simran Kaur 
Kids don’t confide so much in parents 
any more. Chances are some of us 
know much more about your child 
than you do. Kanchana Mahindru 
With all the media exposure, there are 
instances in the classroom when kids 
know more than the teacher. 
Deepshikha Srivastava 


Allow your child to participate in 


sports. Kids who do so are much more 
receptive in class. Name withheld 


Real Rewards 

Financially, this profession isn’t worth 

it. But the recognition and apprecia- 

tion we get make it worthwhile. 
Shanthi S. Prasad 


Meeting a former student years after 

we've taught him and seeing how he’s 

turned out—that’s our report card. 
Sudeshna Chatterjee 


It feels wonderful when children come 
back even after a few years to express 
their gratitude, to tell me that they 
remember the efforts I took. 


Kanchana Mahindru 


My desk is covered with flowers and 
cards on Teacher’s Day. I go home 
with a smile. Mridul Dembla 


NEVER MISS YOUR NEWSPAPER! 


Some lines that should make you smile—all sent in by our readers: 


From Mail Today: “He first accounted for Tillakaratne Dilshan, who has 


become a flesh in the thorn of Indians...” 


Submitted by R. Narain, Noida 


From The Times of India: “2278-year-old mummy dying a slow death” 


Submitted by R.P. Sharma, Faridabad 


From an HT Brunch article on Singapore: “Soon after the 2004 tsunami 
(which spared Singapore), a newspaper survey ... found that beachfront 
property owners weren't worried about future tsunamis. A third of them 
said: The government won't allow such a thing in Singapore.” 

Submitted by Sheila Sivanand, Mumbai 


From DNA: “The great worrier Chhatrapati Shivaji’s only temple on the 


earth is in pathetic condition.” Submitted by R. Narayana Rao, Bangalore 
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Digest readers turn writers and tell us what 
their best teachers really taught them 


The Little Master 


BY SUMAN SINGH 


Every morning, when I detected a 
faint smell of wood shavings, I knew 
that Musa Master Sahib had arrived 
at our doorstep in Beerbhatti, Naini- 
tal. The scent, I reckon, emanated 
from the myriad invisible pencil-wood 
molecules that must have bonded to 
his frayed khaki sherwani coat. I'd then 
hear the soft thump and shuffle of his 
tiny feet as he waddled slowly to the 
low nursery chair kept ready for him 
on the veranda. I’d rush out of my 
room, even before he had sat down, 
for my Little Master never tolerated 
tardiness. 

I'd take the other low chair oppo- 
site his and open my notebooks to 
display my cursive writing homework. 
Meanwhile, Musa Master Sahib would 
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reach into the top pocket of his 
sherwani and draw out a small pack- 
age made out of red cloth. He would 
carefully unwrap a blade he kept 
in it and sharpen my pencils one by 
one, the blade held between his 
thumb and index finger, the only other 
finger he was born with on his right 
hand. 

“Musa Master Sahib, please let me 
do the next one,” I would plead. 

“No child, you'll cut your finger.” 

“Is that how you lost your fingers?” 
I asked innocently one day. 

His soft no was followed by a deep 
silence and then a sigh. 

“If I had a hand like yours, would 
I be able to sharpen pencils?” I asked. 

“Hush, child! May Allah keep you 
safe! Come, let’s begin writing.” 

Musa Master Sahib was stunted, 
humped and short, but his demeanour 
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and approach to life earned him much 
respect at our house. There was a 
tradition in my family to have a 
tutor come home to teach us English, 
writing and arithmetic before we 
commenced formal schooling. He 
taught me so thoroughly that when 
I attended first standard in 1966, I was 
well ahead of my class. 

“Wihy do we need a big A and a 
small a?” I once asked him. 

“The big one is the leader and the 
small ones followers.” 

He then picked up my English 
reader and showed me how the capi- 
tals always came in the front ofa word 
and never later. 

“The capitals are like the teacher 
and the small ones are like you.” 

“But, Musa Master Sahib, how can 
you be the capitals?” I giggled. “You 
are shorter than I am.” 

One day after he showed me the “C 
for camel” line in my English reader, 
my question might have offended an- 
other person in a similar situation, but 
not Musa Master Sahib. “You are a 
teacher, but can you be a camel too?” 
He knew exactly why I asked him that, 
for he had a deformity in his spine, 
which had caused it to jut out like a 
hump. 

“No!” he laughed. “I can’t be a camel 
because I carry all my knowledge in 
this hump on my back while the camel 
doesn’t.” I wondered if I would grow 
a similar hump if I gained as much 
knowledge as Musa Master Sahib. 

It was later, after I’d read Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, that 
I realized why Musa Master Sahib 
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never grew tall even though he had a 
beard. But being so short was perhaps 
the reason my little cousins and 
I related so well to him. We would be 
at the same level when we sat together 
on those low chairs. And he was never 
in a hurry—the strokes of the cursive 
writing he demonstrated with his 
two fingers were easier to imitate as 
he took his time, and I could follow 
exactly. 


A HAPPY MAN, | 
CAN STILL HEAR 
HIS LAUGHTER. 


Recently, some 44 years after Musa 
Master Sahib taught me, I made a 
short journey and happened to see my 
old teacher’s home. He was long gone 
and the abandoned house was in ruins. 
In a flash, the Little Master came 
to mind. I thought of how he had 
accepted himself the way he was and 
made the best of what God had given 
him. He faced so many problems and, 
I know, villagers even made fun of his 
deformity, but he did his job to the 
best of his ability. A happy man, I can 
still hear his laughter. 

Musa Master Sahib taught more 
than the three Rs—he taught me to 
face life head-on, make no excuses and 
aim at improving 
ourselves despite 
any shortcomings. 


Ms Suman Singh is 
an English teacher 
a] based in Nainital. 
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Stamp of Authority 
BY BRAJENDRA SINGH 


In the late 1940s, I went to New 
Delhi Church High School. Although 
the school functioned out of tents, 
pitched in and around the compound 
of a church near Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
it had competent teachers. My 
favourite was our Parsi geography 
teacher, Ms Motafram, whom I'll still 
just call Ma’am. She was short and 
stocky and rather plain, yet her clear, 
decisive voice, tireless work and firm 
demeanour imparted great charm and 
dignity to her personality. Her 
approach to teaching always lived up 
to the dictum that “a good teacher is 
like a candle—it consumes itself to 
light the way for others.” 

Our textbook was a thick tome, 
written by the famous English geogra- 
pher and geologist Sir Dudley Stamp. 
When Ma’am came to take her first 
class with us, she held up her copy of 
Stamp and asked, “Childrenf Do you 
know what this is?” 

“Yes Ma’am! It’s our geography text- 
book.” 

“Wrong,” she declared, to Our sur- 
prise. “This is a friend, who will take 
you on a thrilling journey to amazing 
places. With its help, you will meet 
different people, understand different 
cultures and learn about different cus- 
toms. You will then understand what 
an extraordinary place our Earth is.” 

The way Ma’am taught geography, 
there was no need for me to learn any- 
thing by heart. Names of capital cities 
or a river’s course on the magp would 
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automatically etch themselves in my 
memory as she delved deep, adding 
nuggets such as “Australia, whose size 
is twice that of India, has a population 
less than that of Delhi and Bombay 
combined,” or that “Saudi Arabia 
imported sand, a special variety, used 
for construction.” 

We heard the stories behind the 
flags of various nations, for which 
she added history to her geography: 
“Tanganyika [now Tanzania] had been 
German East Africa, before the British 
took over after World War I,” or that 
“After war broke out in 1914, a German 
flotilla bombarded Madras, which was 
then enemy British territory for them.” 
All this wasn’t in Dudley Stamp. 

Once, after a weekly test, I thought 
I had given perfect answers to all of 
her questions, but I scored only 70 
percent. I felt I deserved more and 
went to Ma’am and complained. 

She peered at my answer sheet, then 
at me. “Brij,” she began, “70 percent 
is an excellent score. It’s the highest in 
the class. I would have given you 75, 
if you had written everything I knew. 
If you had taught me something 
new, you’d have got 80.” And that 
was that. 

Acting on her advice, I took up 
stamp collecting. Ma’am helped me 
identify stamps and find out why each 
of them was printed—an exciting 
exercise that boosted my general 
knowledge immensely. My stamps 
actually made Dudley Stamp easy for 
me! So I always topped in geography. 

Finally, I was leaving my school 
(which had by then changed its name 
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to Delhi Public School and moved to 
Mathura Road). It was when I went to 
bid Motafram Ma’am goodbye that 
I received the most valuable advice 
I ever got. 

“Brij,” she said, “always remember 
what geography really teaches you. 
It’s not about countries, cities, moun- 
tains or seas. The most important 
lesson is that, just because a person 
looks different, dresses in what seems 
to you is an unusual manner or eats 
unfamiliar food... it does not mean that 
he or she is not a human being with 
thoughts and feelings, just like you.” 

Today, I often think that if all of us 
took that bit of advice, India and the 
whole world would be a more tolerant, 
more peaceful place. 


Colonel Brajendra 
Singh served in the 
Indian Army’s 
Corps of Engineers 
for over 26 years 
until 1983. A veteran 
of the 1962 and 1971 
wars, he is now 

an author and 
freelance journalist. 


Angel on 
Assignment 
BY K. MURUGESAN REDDIAR 


Growing up in our very remote 
Tamil Nadu village of Chandragiri, 
near Tuticorin, which still has only a 
primary school, I passed out of stan- 
dard five only to spend my days help- 
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ing Mother with household chores. 
I also looked after our few goats and 
cattle and fetched water from a deep, 
faraway well. All the while, I longed 
to continue my studies, but with no 
middle or high school close by, it 
seemed like a dead end for me. 

My father had passed away when 
I was barely three, and there was now 
very little rain to grow crops, which 
left us even poorer. Going away to a 
boarding school was far beyond our 
means. 

Just then a new teacher joined our 
village school. She came from Kom- 
badi, about 50 kilometres away, and 
stayed in a small house next to ours. 
Being a respected personality in the 
village, the teacher was not expected 
to fetch water from the well herself. 
So Chelliah, my former classmate, and 
I volunteered to supply water daily to 
Kombadi Teacher—that’s how she was 
known; I never got her real name— 
although we did not study under her. 
We did the job with pride and enthu- 
siasm. One day, Kombadi Teacher 
spoke to Chelliah, me, and another 
10-year-old boy named Somu. 

“You could come to the school after 
supper every day,” she said. “I could 
teach you at night, since all of you 
have work to do during the day.” 

We readily took up the offer. She 
taught us English, ‘which we did not 
learn in the primary school, and 
maths. She also told inspiring stories 
and made us sing patriotic songs writ- 
ten by the Tamil poet Subramanya 
Bharathi. One of her stories, that of 
T. Muthuswamy lyer, born in a poor 
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Kumbakonam family, deeply im- 
pressed me. Although Muthuswamy 
had studied under streetlamps, he 
became, in 1877, the first Indian Chief 
Justice of the Madras High Court. 

After our night classes, we slept 
over at the school and returned home 
in the mornings to work. 


THEN, AFTER A 
YEAR, KOMBADI 
TEACHER SPRANG 
A SURPRISE THAT 
CHANGED MY LIFE. 


Thanks to Kombadi Teacher’s en- 
couragement, I was soon doing well 
in English and maths. “Your handwrit- 
ing too is very good,” she once told 
me. This spurred me to do even bet- 
ter. I was now reading and re-reading 
whatever I found, even bits of 
newspaper or a torn page from an 
old magazine that a shopkeeper had 
used to wrap things in. 

Then, after about a year, Kombadi 
Teacher sprang a big surprise. “I want 
Murugesan to go and study in 
St Joseph’s High School,” she told 
my mother. “I’m making arrange- 
ments.” St Joseph’s in Manapad, near 
Kanyakumari, some 200 kilometres 
away, had an orphanage attached to 
it. I was admitted there, along with 
Chelliah and Somu, in 1952. 

I could never meet Kombadi 
Teacher after that, since she soon left 
our village, like a busy angel moving 
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on after an earthly assignment. 
When I was in the tenth standard, 
the headmaster gave me some Tamil 
translations of Russian novels by Tol- 
stoy and Gorky. Reading them got me 
interested in Russia at an early age, 
and I yearned to study Russian. After 
graduating with a BSc, I took up a 
government job for four years, but 
always wanted to become a teacher— 
because teachers always inspired me. 
In 1967, 1 joined the Central Institute 
of Russian Studies in Delhi, where 
I started fulfilling a dream. There, 
Galina Sergeevna Anisimova, my first 
Russian teacher—about whom I could 
write another story—inspired me so 
much that I was chosen to go to 
Moscow University for post-graduate 
studies in Russian. Returning to India 
after the five-year course, I worked for 
the Indian Navy as a Russian inter- 
preter. I later resigned to become a 
Russian teacher in Cochin University 
and even got a PhD in Russian. 
Today, I often think about my child- 
hood in the village and the teacher 
who changed my life. I only carried 
some water for Kombadi Teacher. 
I wish I could tell her how far she 
carried me. 
Prof Murugesan 
Reddiar, PhD, 
retired as Head of 
the Department 
of Foreign 
Languages at 
Cochin University 
of Science and 
Technology, 
Kochi. ® 
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Around the WWi# rid 


WITH ONE QUESTION 


How Much Sleep 
Do You Get? 


it the snooze button—you'll be 
Ly in good company. In this month’s need 10 
global survey, Indians ranked last to 12 ale) urs 
among 16 nationalities, when it came to get- 


ting a good night’s sleep. As many as 23% of 
Indians said they got less than 6 hours’ zom bie if | get less 


anight. | feellikea 


sleep per night (7 to 9 hours is good). Com- 
pare that with Aussies than that. 
-aieats Serene Liew pai prone 
or Malay- 
If | can get sians (19%). But, 
some rest surprisingly, Indian 
: women are getting more 
d url ng the day, ? shut-eye than the men—16% of 
even 4 to 5 females and 24% of males got 
° less than 6 hours. 
hours at night 
are enough. 
Varsha Belani, 32, 
Bangalore 


Isleep 7 to 
8 hours anight. 
Work and children 


) For more on our 
Around the World 
survey, goto readersdigest. 

com/worldquestions. 


prevent me from 
sleeping more. 


Jean Lamothe, 38, France d 
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In india, where almost 

a quarter of respondents 
sleep for fewer than 

6 hours per night, 


notasingle 
woman 


surveyed got more 
than 8. 


Ina majority of countries, 
more men than 
women were 


extreme 
sleepers, 


getting either more 
than 8 or fewer 
than 6 hours. 


French women 
believe in beauty 
sleep: Nearly 


25% 


sleep more than 
8 hours anight. 
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More than 


7 hours 

China 63% 
Australia 60 
Brazil 60 
France 57 
Netherlands 55 
Russia 55 
Spain 55 
US 53 
Canada 52 
Fewer than 

7 hours 
Malaysia 69% 
India 57 
Mexico 57 
Germany 56 
Italy 56 
Philippines 52 
UK 
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INDIA PEOPLE , 
&PLACES @ 


Travel Like 
A Maharaja 


Atrip in Rajasthan aboard the 

Palace on Wheels, a showcase of our 
magnificent past, is the right royal 
Way tO O BY ASHOK MAHADEVAN 


Passengers agree that the 
staff are the train’s most 
valuable asset. 
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At the edge of New Delhi’s diplo- 
matic quarter, Safdarjung railway 
station seems almost deserted when 
I arrive. Then suddenly a piper and 
hand-drummer strike up. A young 
woman garlands me, a scarlet turban 
with a long tail is placed on my head 
and -vermilion powder dabbed on my 
brow. An attendant in black jodhpurs 
and white tunic relieves me of my bag 
and helps me up into the iridescent 
bar-lounge ofan ivory-coloured train 
alongside the solitary platform. J sink 
into an armchair upholstered in green 
silk, accept a glass of chilled white 
wine and am startled by the images 
of myself in the ceiling’s mirrors. 
I’m finally aboard the Palace on 
Wheels, the world’s most 
exotic train, for a sight- 
seeing tour of Rajasthan, 
arguably our most exotic 
state. For the next week, 
the train’s passengers will 
chug through cities, deserts 
and forests, stroll through 
fortresses, palaces and 
temples, ride on elephants 
and camels—even search 5] 
for tigers in a sanctuary. 
The final treat will be the 
Taj Mahal. All this with- 
out hotel check-ins and 
check-outs, packing and 
unpacking, intrusive air- 
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Jaisalmer 


port security, and hazardous highways. 
Travelling couldn’t get better. 

When I finish my drink, an atten- 
dant escorts me to my cabin. As he 
turns to leave after settling me in, I 
ask for the key. 

“No key, sir,” he says. “Palaces are 
never locked.” 

That evening, in the two restaurant 
coaches—appropriately named The 
Maharajah and The Maharani—the 
passengers gather for dinner. It’s the 
middle of April and, with tempera- 
tures touching 40 degrees C, not the 
best of times to traipse through our 
desert state. The air-conditioned 
train, which normally carries more 
than a hundred passengers, is only half 
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full. Those aboard include a Norwe- 
gian retired oil executive, a Catholic 
priest from England, an Australian of 
Indian descent, an African-American 
wealth management expert, a German 
anaesthetist, a South African calamari 
exporter, and a Swiss IT engineer. 
The most unusual family consists of 
a frail-looking Englishwoman—with, 
as she briskly puts it, “two titanium 
hips and a disintegrating spine”—ac- 
companied by daughter, son-in-law 
and two grandchildren, aged 12 and 
9. The trip is a gift to her daughter, 
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Jaipur. 


whose family helped look 
after her husband in his last 


Apainted 
elephant years. Most of the passengers 
greets the are wealthy middle-aged 
trainin couples—my single-occu- 


pancy cabin costs Rs23,000 
a night plus taxes—and the 
priest confesses that he had 
to encash half his savings to 
pay for the trip. 

I had no problems falling 
asleep that night as our train 
rattled through the darkness 
to Jaipur, our first stop. But 
many of the foreigners, I later 
learnt, were not so lucky—it 
can take a couple of nights 
for those not accustomed to 
long train travel to get used 
to the carriage’s rocking. 


Though “Palace on Wheels” 
sounds like an adman’s in- 
vention, the name has some 
basis in fact. The train has 
had several incarnations and 
its first version consisted of 
the actual coaches that India’s roy- 
als and British viceroys had built for 
themselves. 

But after Independence, when the 
wings of the nobles were clipped, 
the royal saloons gradually fell into 
neglect. Then in the early 1980s, 
canny Rajasthan government officials, 
inspired by Europe’s legendary Ori- 
ent Express, decided to refurbish and 
reconfigure several vintage saloons 
and create a luxury train to showcase 
their state’s magnificent royal legacy. 

Today, more than 3500 tourists 
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THE ROYAL TOUR 
Palace on Wheels 
Passengers enter a 
world of luxury and 
attentive service 
around the clock. 
Clockwise from left: 
the experience 
begins even before 
stepping aboard; 
bedrooms are nice, 
but sleeping ona 
moving train may 
take getting used 
to; passengers in 
the lounge taste 
Indian wines from 
the bar; dinner in 
the dining car in 
casual dress. 
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travel on the train during the eight 
months that it’s operational every 
year. Demand is so great in December 
and January—peak travelling sea- 
son—that berths have to be booked 
months in advance. 

One unfailing attraction in the 
initial years was the train’s steam 
locomotive. Passengers regularly 
begged to ride in the hot, dusty iron 
horse, shovelling coal, blowing the 
whistle and sharing a cup of spicy tea 
with the grimy engine driver. 

In 1991, the first Palace on Wheels 
was replaced by an incarnation that 
combined regal plushness and mod- 
ern engineering. Then four years 
later, after the railway track was 
broadened, the third—and current— 
avatar appeared. But, alas, it had a 
diesel engine. 


It’s early morning in Jaipur, our first 
stop. We get off the train after break- 
fast and are garlanded swiftly. A small 
elephant, its face ablaze with coloured 
patterns, waves its trunk in welcome. 
We've got a full day of sightseeing 
and shopping ahead. 

The city was founded in the late 
1720s by Maharajah Jai Singh II, an un- 
usual monarch who was a warrior as 
well as a mathematician and astrono- 
mer. Rudyard Kipling, a newspaper 
correspondent here in the late 19th 
century, wondered if “a year would 
be sufficient to exhaust its interest.” 
Even today, Rajasthan’s capital has 
lost none of its fascination. 

Our bus lumbers towards our first 
sight—the Laxmi Narayan Temple, 
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a pure white marble structure. We 
join cars, scooters, carts, cows, dogs, 
camels, bicycles and pedestrians all 
dodging each other. As we stare stupe- 
fied at the barely functioning anarchy, 
our guide suddenly asks: 

“What are the three things that you 
need to be able to drive in India?” 

Nobody dares hazard an answer. 

“Good brakes,” he says. “What 
else?” 

Once again silence. 

“Good horn. And what’s the third 
thing? Come on, don’t be shy.” 

“Good eyesight?” someone volun- 
teers. 

“No. Good luck!” 

The two-decade-old temple reveals 
the tendency of Hinduism to cover all 
bases. In addition to Hindu idols, there 
are representations of Buddha, Christ, 
Confucius, Socrates and Zarathustra. 

The next sight is Jantar Mantar, 
an observatory built by Maharaja 
Jai Singh IJ. Its huge marble-and- 
local-stone structures include a 
22-metre-high sundial, the world’s 
largest. And during a tour of the ad- 
jacent city palace I’m drawn to two 
enormous silver urns, each more than 
1.5 metres high. They were apparently 
made for an ultraorthodox 19th cen- 
tury maharajah who filled them with 
holy Ganga water and took them to 
England so that he could ritually de- 
pollute himself during his trip! 

We now drive outside the city for 
an elephant ride up to a fort-palace on 
top of a hill. But as we step off the bus, 
a snotty-nosed six- or seven-year-old 
in torn clothes materializes, shouting, 
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“Magic, magic!” 

Finally a magician whom I can cut 
down to size, I think, and ask him 
to perform. Forthwith, he starts 
producing coins from my nose, ears 
and ankles and although I observe 
him like a hawk, I can’t figure out 
how he does it. 

“Who taught you all this?” I ask the 
kid, as he switches to a trick involving 
three inverted cups and a disappear- 
ing stone. 

“My father,” he says. Alas, magic 
has a future here! 


There’s a knock on my cabin door and 
our saloon attendant, Laxman Singh, 
enters with a steaming cup of tea and a 
couple of biscuits. “5:15, sir,” he says. 

“Already?” I groan: 

“Sorry, sir, but the tigers are wait- 
ing.” And within half an hour we’re 
driving through the darkness to 
Ranthambore National Park, amongst 
the best known of India’s 39 tiger 
reserves. Created to protect these 
endangered big cats, the reserves, on 
the whole, have not been a success. 
India’s tiger population has steadily 
declined to around 1410 animals today. 
Ranthambore has fewer than 40. 

It’s dawn by the time we enter 
the park and our guide points to the 
ground and says, “Pug marks. Fresh. 
Tiger not far away.” Perhaps so, 
but we drive around for two hours 
spotting peacocks, deer, baboons, 
owls, antelopes and other assorted 
wildlife—but no tigers. We’re the 
only group among the passengers to 
have missed the big cat. 
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Passengers have a full schedule 
on the Palace on Wheels tours 

so you have no time on your own 
except when you’ on the train. But 
here are a few tips for the journey. 


> Clothes Pack sparingly since 
there isn’t much closet space and, 

if possible, leave excess luggage ina 
New Delhi hotel. Laundry facilities 
are available on the train. Save space 
for purchases. Take comfortable, 
informal clothing as nobody dresses 
up. Rajasthan is a conservative state, 
so women should not wear shorts. 
Apart from sun block, take an 
umbrella to protect your skin. 


> Food You don’t get gourmet 
meals, but the set menu is plentiful 
and tasty, especially the Indian 
cuisine, which has been de-spiced 
for Western palates. 


» Sightseeing Take a reliable 
guidebook to the places you’re 
visiting. The guides who escort you 
are sometimes stronger on legends 
than on facts. 


> Shopping Jaipur is especially 
good for semi-precious stones and 
handicrafts, Udaipur for miniature 
paintings and Jaisalmer for embroi- 
dery. Bargain hard everywhere. 


> Info & Bookings Rajasthan 
Tourism Development Corporation 
Ltd, rtdc.in/pow.htm or book online 
at palaceonwheels-booking.com/ 
tariff-schedule.html 
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In my cabin, Laxman commiserates 
with me. “You'll come back,” he says, 
“and see a tiger. ’'m sure.” 

By common agreement, the most 
valuable asset of the Palace on Wheels 
is its subordinate staff. At our beck 
and call round the clock, these men 
bring us tea, fix a drink, serve us food, 
carry our luggage, hand us chilled 
towels and generally minister to us 
with genuine dignity and grace. 

Curious to know more about Lax- 
man, I invite him to sit down for a 
chat. He’s uncomfortable, but after 
much pleading finally agrees. 

He’s around 48, he tells me, and has 
been with the Palace on Wheels for 
20 years serving on all three versions 
of the train. It’s a very satisfying job, 
he says. “So many elderly passengers 
tell me with tears in their eyes that 
I’ve looked after them better than 
their own children.” Even so, Laxman 
is clear that he doesn’t want his son 
to follow his footsteps. “I want him to 
study hard and get a good job.” 

In the three days after Rantham- 


bore, the passengers visit Udaipur, 
with its sparkling lakes; Jaisalmer, a 
city built of golden sandstone in the 
heart of a desert; and Jodhpur, once 
the proud capital of Rajasthan’s largest 
kingdom and home to the Marwaris. 


It’s the second last day of the tour and 
the train’s company soak in the loveli- 
ness of the Taj Mahal in Agra. A few 
years ago, two Palace on Wheels pas- 
sengers who’d met on the train and 
liked each other were so moved by 
the monument that they decided to 
get engaged in front of it. 

“When did they finally get married?” 
I ask the train’s general manager. 

“I’d given them my address,” he 
says, “and told them to let me know 
so that I could send them a present. 
But I never heard from them.” 


Perhaps, away from the magic of the 
Taj, the romance faded. And alas, to- 
day’s Palace on Wheels passengers, 
too, will have to leave fairyland and 
return to the real world. & 
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Laughter:) 


THE 


NI y niece is no cricket en- 
thusiast. This became 
evident when she accompanied 
her husband to a cricket match 
for the first time and asked the 
person sitting next to her, “When 
will the commentary start”? 
Sarita Bery, Bangalore 


“Daddy, they call me Mafioso at 
school.” 

“Don’t worry, son. I'll take care 
of it tomorrow.” 

“OK Dad, but please make it 
look like an accident.” 


Tania Carpinelli 


Iwas born with a cleft palate—a 

hole in the roof of my mouth. My 

parents realized this when my 

mother breastfed me and milk 

came out of my nose. 

At first, I think they just thought 

Thad a really great sense of humour. 

Tanyalee Davis 


Four speeding tickets and your 
licence could be cancelled. The 
irate driver waved his speeding 
ticket in the air at the police officer 
who'd just given it to him. 
“What am I supposed to 


BEST MEDICINEG 


Is the water cold? 
oe 


“When you collect four, you get a 
bicycle.” Marilyn MacDonald 
“Why doesn’t your mother like me?” 
a girl asks her boyfriend. 

“Don’t take it personally,” he as- 
sures her. “She’s never liked anyone 
I’ve dated. I once dated someone 
exactly like her, and even 
that didn’t work out.” 


do with this?” the man “What happened?” 
yelled. Dorothy gotlostinOzis “My father 

» Hang on to it,” Slplinciessuatapsila 4 couldn’t stand her.” 
the cop replied. her directions. James Richens 
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A mild-mannered man was tired of 
being bossed around by his wife, so 
he went to a psychiatrist. 

The psychiatrist said he needed 
to build his self-esteem, and so gave 
the man a book on assertiveness, 
which he read—and finished—on 
the way home. 

The man stormed into the house 
and walked up to his wife. Pointing a 
finger in her face, he said, “From now 
on, I want you to know that I 
am the man of this house, and my 
word is law! I want you to prepare 
me a gourmet meal tonight, and 
when I’m finished eating my meal, I 
expect a sumptuous dessert. Then, 
after dinner, you’re going to draw 
me a bath so I can relax. And when 
I’m finished with my bath, guess 
who’s going to dress me and comb 
my hair?” 

“The funeral director,” said his 
wife. Kerry Hayford 
Hear the one about the magician 
who practised his “cutting-a-lady- 
in-half trick” on his family? 

He had a brother and two 
half-sisters. J. Mooney 
The thing you need to focus on in 
your 20s is not getting a bad tattoo. 
You don’t want to be 40 and going, 
“No, dude, it was different back 
then—everyone loved SpongeBob.” 

Tom Papa 


1 don’t know how to speed-read. In- 
stead, I listen to Books on Tape on 
fast-forward. Craig Sharf 
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What did the turtle lying on its 
back say? “No, I didn’t turn turtle. 
I’ve always been one!” 

George N. Netto, Thattathimukku, Kerala 


My mother asked me to hand out 
invitations for my brother’s surprise 
birthday party. That’s when I real- 
ized he was her favourite twin. 

Terry Sangster 


Alittle boy went to the library to 
check out a book titled Comprehen- 
sive Guide for Mothers. 

“Ts this for your mother?” the 
librarian asked. 

“No,” said the boy. 

“So why are you checking it out?” 

“Because I started collecting 
moths last week.” L.B. Weinstein 


The linguist’s husband caught his 
wife in the arms of another man. 
“Susan,” he said, “I’m surprised!” 
“No, I’m surprised,” she corrected 
him. “You're astonished.” 
Zhang Wenyi 


Children are smarter than any 
of us. I don’t know any child with 
a full-time job and children. 
Bill Hicks 


| was mugged twice last year. The 

odds of getting mugged once are 

1in 50. The odds of getting mugged 

twice are 1 in 2500. The odds that 

I got mugged twice last year be- 

cause I look like the kind of guy that 

would calculate those odds? 1 in 1. 
Dan Upham 
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FISHERMAN, FAR OUT AT SEA, 
MOVES CLOSER TO DEATH AS 

A RESCUE EFFORT MOBILIZES 
HUNDREDS OF KILOMETRES AWAY 
BY CHRIS DAVIS 


at 
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back on board the Ocean Marauder 


SE Canadian fisherman Gordon Farewell, 
4 after his brush with death at sea. 
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pincushion. Nothing came of any of 
it; it was just part of the job. 

Six times he quit fishing and six 
times he had come back. He couldn’t 
abide land jobs, couldn’t even sleep 
or eat normally on dry land. 

This was a chance to work on a big 
rig, the kind of boat that could chase 
fish way out. Farewell had just called 
his wife, Debra, back home in Victoria 
and exclaimed, “We’re halfway to 
Hawaii!”—amazing even himself at 
fishing so far from shore. And the fat 
fish out here! They practically climbed 
into the boat. The crew could have the 
giant hold filled in two weeks. Farewell 
could pocket $5000 or more. 

As the days wore on, Farewell had 
to duck out more and more often to 
deal with his leg, which was turning all 
shades of red, purple and orange, and 
becoming painfully puffed up. He 
thought of Debra’s favourite expres- 
sion when things got tough: “It’s time 
to put on your big-girl panties and deal 
with it.” 

As it turned out, Farewell needn’t 
have bothered with the first-aid oint- 
ment anyway. It was too little, too late. 
Through the puncture in his leg—and 
two other unnoticed ones, in his cheek 
and right armpit—his body was already 
colonized by methicillin-resistant 
Staphylococcus aureus (MRSA), which 
causes a virulent infection that quickly 
turns from small sores resembling 
spider bites into deep, painful ab- 
scesses requiring surgical draining. 
Unchecked, the bacteria penetrates 
deep into the body—threatening heart 


When the 30-metre commercial 
fishing boat Ocean Marauder got 
halfway to Hawaii from Vancouver, 
Canada, the sea started kicking up. 
Deckhand Gordon Farewell, 53 at the 
time, was below deck moving the pre- 
vious day’s catch from freezer to hold. 
There were about 300 of the 4.5-kilo 
tuna, frozen to -43°C, with needle- 
sharp splintered fins, all in need of 
careful stacking. 

Farewell must have taken a bad 
wave and slipped—he wasn’t sure— 
but when he climbed back up on deck 
to join his crewmates, he had a prob- 
lem. There was something stuck in 
the back of his left leg. He brushed it 
with his hand, then lifted his pant leg 
to check. 

Crewmate Harold Tretwold noticed 
and came over. “What’s wrong?” 

“Sliver,” Farewell said. “I got it out.” 
He daubed on antibiotic ointment and 
got back to work hauling in the tuna. 

In his 20-plus years of fishing, 
Farewell had been stuck with every- 
thing from fish hooks to rockfish to 
tattoo needles. He had once belly- 
planted on a batch of sea urchins that 
left his bearish torso looting like a 
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valves, bones, lungs and blood—and 
leads to an agonizing death. Resistant 
to many antibiotics, MRSA is some- 
times found in cramped, less-than-sani- 
tary living conditions. 

Six days after the leg puncture, 
Farewell couldn’t get out of his bunk. 
He got sick to his stomach and said 
he couldn’t work, something he had 
never, ever done before. 

Tretwold noticed that Farewell’s 
right eye was swollen shut. He got a 
magnifying glass and found a tiny scab 
on Farewell’s cheek. “Looks like you 
got poked,” he said, gingerly scratch- 


itself like a miniature volcano, with 
red tendrils radiating out through the 
skin. But that wasn’t all. Farewell lifted 
his shirt to reveal a third wound under 
his arm, the worst of them all. 

“Holy Chrissakes, Gordie!” Tret- 
wold said. “Why didn’t you say some- 
thing? You need antibiotics!” 

With no antibiotics aboard, Tret- 
wold and Captain Tomasi Vakadranu 
began calling boats within striking dis- 
tance. One had penicillin, but Farewell 
told them he was allergic to penicillin. 
Tretwold phoned his wife and told her 
to look in medical books for names of 


After attempting basic first aid and 
seeking out possible home remedies, the crew 
spoke with the boat’s owner, 
who tola them to stop fooling around 
and get some real help. 


ing at the scab. Pus oozed out and a 
black dot appeared, the end of some- 
thing deeply embedded in his skin. 
Tretwold swabbed on hydrogen perox- 
ide and tried to dig out the spine with 
tweezers, but couldn’t grasp it. 

He broke the bad news to his ship- 
mate: “Gordie, we might have to slit 
this to get at that thing. We’re 1200 
kilometres from land. It’s not like we 
can go to the doctor. And we have to 
do something.” 

“T know,” Farewell said woozily, “but 
look.” He pulled up his left pant leg 
and Tretwold started at the sight. 
Farewell’s leg was twice its normal 
.tize, and a livid wound was draining 
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antibiotics other than penicillin, or for 
home remedies they might try. Then 
the men spoke with the boat’s owner, 
who was on vacation in Paris. He told 
them to stop fooling around and call 
for real help. 


Moments later, Tretwold was on 
the phone with a Canadian Forces 
flight surgeon. No doubt about it, 
Farewell was in big trouble. But with 
the Ocean Marauder outside of their 
jurisdiction, there was nothing they 
could do. The Rescue Coordination 
Centre (RCC) in Victoria informed the 
US Coast Guard (USCG) in California, 
of the situation. The USCG flight sur- 
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Gordon Farewell (left) and Harold Tretwold, who was more than a 
crewmate: He did everything in his power to keep his buddy alive. 


geon agreed that if they were going to 
save this man’s life, they had to get 
him off the boat immediately, “You’re 
going to have a sick boy on your hands 
pretty soon,” he said. There was no 
way the USCG could get there in time 
either; its range was 370 kilometres. 
The only hope was the United States 
Air Force. 

Via radio relay through the RCC 
Victoria, the USCG flight surgeon told 
Tretwold to rouse Farewell every 
half-hour and ask him his name and 
if he knew where he was, and to make 
him count fingers in front of him. 
Tretwold could hear the urgency in 
his voice. He had no idea how much 
time his buddy had, but his gut told 


him it was not a lot. He would do 
everything he could until help got 
there, across 1200 kilometres of open 
ocean. 

The bacteria, however, wasn’t wait- 
ing. It was spreading like wildfire 
through Farewell’s bloodstream. He 
was, in fact, only hours—maybe min- 
utes—away from septic shock, coma 
or a gruesome death. 


Master Sergeant Mike Malloy had 
left his cellphone in his gym locker 
during his jiu-jitsu workout that mor- 
ning. For Malloy, a pararescueman 
(also known as a PJ) with the Air Na- 
tional Guard’s 129th Rescue Wing in 
California, staying fit was part of the 
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mate. Malloy knew it could really be 
5000 or 1000. The important thing was 
to be ready and, for now, to make sure 
he drove safely and not at an exces- 
sive speed to get to his base. 

Next, Malloy called his wife to tell 
her he was off on another mission. No 
idea when he’d be back. “Okay,” she 
said, taking the news in stride, as 
usual. “Be careful.” He may risk his 
life on a regular basis, but to him, she 
was the real hero, putting up with this, 
day in and day out. 

When Malloy reached the airfield, 
he got more details. A crewman ona 
fishing boat 1200 kilometres out was 
near death and they were the only 
ones who could fix it. The situation 
passed their “LLE” litmus test: If life, 
limb or eyesight were threatened, it 
was a “righteous mission.” 

They could scramble a pair of 
HH-60G helicopters and launch right 
away, but that might mean a 20-hour 
mission with multiple refuellings 
stretching into the night, when the risk 
factor doubled. The crews were al- 
ready stretched thin on mandatory 
rest. They'd been working wildfires in 
northern California around the clock 
for weeks. 

Better to buy some time, give the 
fishing boat the night to chip off what 
it could from the distance, allow the 
crew to rest, leave at dawn and do the 
operation in daylight. Problem was, 
the patient probably wouldn’t make it 
through the night. 

Malloy knew what that meant. As 
soon as they could get ready, he and 


job: at least two hours a day of 
weights, martial arts, swimming, run- 
ning, rock climbing, scuba diving— 
the.PJs pick their activities. They like 
to joke that they get paid for doing 
what other people pay to do. How- 
ever) PJs are not just daredevil res- 
cuer$, they are also highly trained 
ro eres who can set bones, run 
intravenous (IV) drips and even per- 
form trachaeotomies. 

Back at his locker, Malloy saw that 
he had missed five calls, all from his 
base. Something big was up. Chang- 
ing clothes, he called in. He had a mis- 
sion—sick guy on a boat, 2000 
kilometres out at sea, probable jump. 
Two thousand was always the esti- 


US Air National Guard 
pararescuemen stand 
at the ready: (left 

to right) Senior 
Airman Mark 

Finney, Master 
Sergeant Mike Malloy 
and Staff Sergeant 
Darren Pon. 


his team would catch a ride on one of | referring to great white sharks. Malloy 
their MC-130P Combat Shadows, fly hated sharks. He had never liked 
over the Pacific, jump out the back of | heights much, either. But PJs were 
the plane into open ocean carrying trained to face their fear and move 


about 50 kilos of gear each, swim to _ through it. 

the boat, board, stabilize the patient Why did Malloy do it? Because, 

and nurse him through the night until pure and simple, he liked saving lives. 

the airlift helicopters arrived. There was no greater feeling on Earth, 
Malloy was no fan of water. PJs at and he almost pitied people who 

his base had a nickname for the Pa- would never get to experience it. 

cific off their shore: Whitey’s Kitchen, He knew his teammates—and in 


fact, all PJs—felt the same. Still, be- 
fore each launch, he always did a “san- 
ity check” with them to make sure 
they had no misgivings about a mis- 
sion. Every time he made a decision, 
someone could die. For all the PJs’ 
preparation and training, there was 
never anything routine about a live 
mission. Dropping four guys in the 
middle of the ocean was a hairy prop- 
osition; in a heartbeat, things could 
go terribly wrong. 

Malloy knew what his men’s re- 
sponses would be. Senior Airman 
Mark Finney, the newest guy, with the 
least experience jumping and the 
freshest out of school, was nervous 
but excited. Staff Sergeant Darren Pon, 
an excellent medic who had a new 
child, had been on many missions and 
was an extremely adept special oper- 
ator. Balancing out the foursome was 
Master Sergeant Eric Burke, a sea- 
soned team leader like Malloy. 

“Sure, let’s go,” they all said. 

Over his 18 years as a PJ, Malloy had 
lost 16 close friends in training, res- 
cues or combat. He had had friends 
dragged under by their parachutes and 
drowned. Another was pulled under 
a tanker. One good friend, Mott, who 
had a nine-month-old daughter, was 
killed in a training jump when his 
chute didn’t open. That was ten years 
ago. Now Malloy had a two-year-old 
daughter. Every time he did a water 
jump he thought, This one’s for Mott. 


“Okay, Gordie, how do you feel 
now?” Harold Tretwold said, rousing 
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his slumbering crewmate. “What’s your 
name? Do you know where you are?” 

Gordon Farewell had stopped eat- 
ing and drinking. He was swollen all 
over, burning up with fever and hurt- 
ing. Miserable in the stifling bunk 
room, he tried to remain cheerful and 
joked about answering the same ques- 
tions over and over. 

“How many fingers do I have up?” 

“Duh... three?” Farewell said with a 
hint of sarcasm. He knew he was sick, 
but he didn’t realize how sick until he 
heard that medics were flying in to 
help him. Mostly he felt mad at him- 
self for letting down his crewmates, 
mad that the hooks were up, that they 
were leaving behind that vast school 
of tuna they hadn’t even put a dent 
in—all because of him. 

“I’m sorry, buddy, but they said I 
got to do this,” Tretwold said. He was 
calling in Farewell’s vitals every half- 
hour and providing updates on the 
snail-like progress of their boat. 

Farewell couldn’t get comfortable 
on his bunk. He wasn’t used to lying 
around. But he felt too lousy to get up 
or even to watch movies on his 
portable DVD player. He couldn’t hold 
down food or water. He missed his 
beloved coffee. And he really didn’t 
want to leave the boat. Couldn’t they 
just get something from another boat 
to fix him up so he could stay fishing? 

Tretwold wished they could. He 
knew his shipmate was way beyond 
any solution that simple, but he kept 
it to himself. “Just try to relax,” he told 
Farewell. “It won’t be long now.” 


Riding ina military aircraftis not 
like in the movies, where soldiers 
crack jokes and trade barbs while wait- 
ing to jump. The roar is so deafening 
that the only people who can talk 
without screaming are the few who 
are wearing communication headsets, 
such as the pilots, the jumpmaster and 
Malloy. The rest of Malloy’s team sat 
on the uncomfortable fold-out canvas 
benches and waited, trying to grab 
some shut-eye or focus on the task 
ahead. 

Since taking off from the airfield at 
4:04pm, the team had checked their 
gear over and over again: oxygen bot- 
tles, blood-pressure gauges, heart-rate 
monitors, narcotics, antibiotics, drips 
and syringes, tourniquets, splints, 
extra water, food and clothes for a five- 
day stay, if necessary. Each jumper’s 
list was redundant, overlapping the 
others’ in case one of them didn’t sur- 


vive the jump. Each 
item was double- 
wrapped, airtight and 
slightly inflated so it 
would float. 

Malloy was manag- 
ing his own personal 
“helmet fire,” with all 
the checklists ricochet- 
ing through his head. 
He wanted to be sure 
to keep his men safe. 


Home safe: For him, 90 percent of 


Farewell the risk on any mission 
with his was assessed and ad- 
wife, Debra. dressed before takeoff. 


The other ten per- 
cent—how bad were the seas, the 
wind?—could only be sized up with 
eyes on the target. 

Hard as it was to think of a 30-metre 
commercial fishing vessel as small, 
when they spotted the Ocean Ma- 
rauder after a little more than two 
hours of flight, it had every light blaz- 
ing and looked like a kid’s shiny toy 
abandoned in an endless blue desert. 
Malloy had never jumped at a boat 
this small before. He told the pilot to 
circle 150 metres east of the ship and 
to get down to about 1500 feet. 

Malloy thought he and all his men 
looked like clowns, bundled up as 
they were and flopping around in 
their flippers. 

The PJs waited for Malloy’s com- 
mand, then hooked their parachute rip 
cords to the pull line—the chutes 
would open automatically on depar- 
ture. The plane’s back ramp opened 
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and dazzling ocean and sky appeared. 
This was Malloy’s favourite part. He 
felt his heart pumping. This one’s for 
you, Mott. 


Following instructions, the Ocean 
Marauder had made itself as good 
a target as it could: dead in the water 
with every light on board turned 
on. Tretwold went out on deck and 
scanned the horizon. The boat pitched 
and rolled from one trough to the next 
in the three-metre swells. It was a 
beautiful golden-lit evening on a 
sapphire sea. What he saw next was 
fantastic, unreal. 

A dot appeared high in the sky and 
came closer, then circled. A smaller 
dot appeared out of the back and a 
square parachute opened, then an- 
other, then two more. Growing larger, 
each parachute made a graceful s, 
slaloming down from the sky in perfect 
formation, and plunked softly into the 
water less than ten metres away. Tret- 
wold put a ladder over the side and 
reached for a grappling hook. “Awe- 
some jump!” the men in the water said. 

They released their parachutes and 
swam heavily to the boat. Tretwold 
reached over to help hoist one of the 
packs on board and, taken completely 
off guard by the weight, was nearly 
pitched into the drink when the boat 
rolled. Captain Tomasi Vakadranu 
came up from behind and helped him. 
Once on board, the PJs peeled off their 
heavy jumpsuits and got to work on 
their gear. 

“What about those?” Tretwold said, 


pointing to the parachutes. 

“Leave them. They’ve been in salt 
water now. They’re no good,” said one 
of the PJs. The four chutes, worth 
$5000 each, drifted away. 

Vakadranu returned to the helm 
and revved the engine so they could 
retrieve the two additional packs of 
gear that had been dropped from the 
MC-130P. 

Senior Airman Mark Finney and 
Staff Sergeant Darren Pon were the 
first to go below. 

“Where did you guys come from?” 
Farewell asked when they appeared 
in the doorway. 

“We're paramedics, and we’re here 
to assess you,” said Finney. 

Farewell was bright red, sweating 
and obviously hurting. His skin was 
hot to the touch and a wound under 
his swollen right eye was oozing pus. 
“Does it hurt here? Here?” the PJs 
asked, probing him gently. 

The cabin was rank-smelling and 
muggy. A lousy place to be sick. They 
had to get this guy to a hospital. At 
least he was still coherent, Finney 
thought. They took his temperature 
(102°F) and vitals and hooked him up 
to a drip, pumping in fluids, antibiotics, 
and Valium because he was becoming 
agitated and getting the shakes. 

In the wheelhouse, Vakadranu and 
Tretwold had set a course for San 
Francisco and were debating about 
how hard they should push the Ocean 
Marauder to narrow the gap for the 
airlift. They were still 1100 kilometres 
out and the Air Force had calculated 
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930 kilometres would be ideal for 
them. If the fishing boat went full 
throttle, which it was not designed to 
do, it would burn up all its fuel and 
not add much distance, anyway. It 
might overheat or blow a gasket. They 
settled on a speed of eight to nine 
knots, which could get them to their 
destination by breakfast time. 
Finney and Pon took turns at four- 
hour shifts to watch over Farewell. 


Back at the airfield, phase two of 
Operation Ocean Marauder was al- 
ready under way. The two helicopters, 
which had been fighting forest fires for 
a month, had to be reconfigured from 
water-haulers to long-range cruisers. 
Crews worked through the day and 
evening to have them ready for a mor- 
ning launch, although there wouldn’t 
be time to change their paint jobs from 
fluorescent pink to normal drab grey. 


‘Real help” arrived in the form of four 
pararescuemen, who dropped 
out of the sky to save a man’s life. 
“Where did you guys come from?” 
Farewell askea when they showed up. 


Wrestling to get comfortable in the 
cramped space, Farewell kept pulling 
out his intravenous (IV) drip. Each 
time, a new one would have to be 
started. Finally, Finney put a splint on 
Farewell’s arm to hold the IV in place. 

The crew offered their bunks to the 
PJs and served up spaghetti and some 
of the freshest fish anywhere. They 
traded stories through the night, the 
fishermen wondering about the res- 
cue business and the PJs getting les- 
sons in tuna fishing. 

Around 3am, Farewell’s fever began 
to drop. But he wasn’t out of the woods 
yet. He still needed thorough blood 
tests, a cardiac assessment, doctors. 
The last thing the PJs wanted was to 
say “Okay, the guy’s fine,” and then two 
days later end up with a corpse. 


Major Matt Thomas had been doing 
some pilot maths to figure out fuel con- 
sumption: 3.7 kilometres a minute; 930 
kilometres; eight- to 12-hour round 
trip; at least three refuellings out, three 
back. Each helicopter had to have 
enough fuel to reach back to land at 
any given moment during the trip. 
Even with two fuel tankers in escort, 
there would still be a few stretches 
where they would be without that 
safety net. 

Dawn saw clouds pouring over 
California’s Santa Cruz Mountains like 
a waterfall. The “rescue package” of 
two helicopters—one of which 
Thomas piloted—and two MC-130P 
tankers launched. Once they reached 
the go/no-go point, they executed the 
refuelling of each helicopter: With the 
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MC-130P trailing a fuel hose, the hel- 
icopter gingerly nestled its extended 
probe into a drogue basket at the end 
of the hose. Both pilots held steady 
in the wake and wash of hundreds 
of pieces of roaring, spinning metal, 
then, when the refuelling was com- 
plete, the aircraft uncoupled. It was a 
manoeuvre they had practised over 
and over, but now it was for real. 

Once satisfied that they were “pass- 
ing gas” without a hitch, it was a go, 
and they committed to the long haul. 
Ten hours minimum over Whitey’s 
Kitchen, at least six more refuellings 
each and nowhere to set down. Heli- 
copters had an unkind reputation 
when it came to ditching in water. 
They rolled over and sank very fast. 
Face it: Once you were out there, you 
weren’t swimming home. 

Thomas was surprised to see that 
the cloud cover, which usually ex- 
tended only 28 kilometres offshore, 
went all the way out today. Fine with 
him. If you can’t see the water, then 
you’re not afraid of it. Flying at 2000 
feet, about 500 feet above the clouds, 
also meant using a little “Kentucky 
windage”: making a slight adjustment 
to compensate for high winds in order 
to anticipate where to meet up witha 
difficult moving target. The crew set- 
tled back and traded stories about 
working California fires. 

Within 50 kilometres of the target, 
one of the MC-130Ps found a hole in 
the clouds and Thomas led the rescue 
package through. The seas were fairly 
zsough—choppy, and the swells were 


three to four metres high—but there 
wasn’t too much wind. Thomas spot- 
ted the Ocean Marauder. It looked a 
lot smaller than 30 metres. 

Circling now and talking with the 
PJs on the boat, Thomas told them 
they’d take Farewell off a clear spot 
on the bow. They tried having the boat 
steer straight into the wind, but that 
put it at an angle to the chop and the 
boat rolled and heaved. They settled 
for putting the boat directly into the 
chop and Thomas finessed as steady a 
hover as he could, elbowing the wind 
at a 45-degree angle. 

On the deck, the PJs scrambled to 
get everything ready. Farewell was 
feeling well enough to hold down cof- 
fee and Valium. They laid him down in 
the lift cage and strapped him in so 
tight he couldn’t move his arms. Tret- 
wold saw Farewell’s eyes grow as big 
as saucers. 

In one of the helicopters, the pri- 
mary flight engineer was working the 
hoist cable while Staff Sergeant Sean 
Pellaton scanned the air and sea for 
obstacles. Pellaton assisted the pilot 
and the flight engineer by telling them 
what to do to accomplish the mission 
while staying clear of the swaying boat 
beneath them: “Slide right five, up 
three, down two....” This manoeuvre 


_ was like a juggler on a unicycle try- 


ing to put a fishing line into a moving 
Dixie cup. 

All Farewell could see was the un- 
derbelly of the helicopter, painted in 
broad strokes of bright pink, and the 
soldier working the lift looking down 
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at him, skilfully working his line, being 
careful not to lose his catch. After all, 
he was hauling in just about the luck- 
iest fisherman in the world. 

Finney and Malloy rode up on the 
cage with Farewell. The second heli- 
copter took position and pulled up the 
rest of the gear, including the chunks 
of frozen tuna the PJs had traded some 
of their rations for. 

Finally, the last two PJs stood face to 
face on the hoist cable, looked up and 
gave the signal. Malloy turned to the 
Ocean Marauder crew and waved 
goodbye just as they were swept up 
and away, already moving towards 
home. The Ocean Marauder started 
its engines and turned back out to sea. 


Farewell spent a week in hospital 
before returning home. He took more 
pills than he ever had in his life, and 
began getting used to walking through 
the pain and stiffness in his leg, going 
a little farther each day. He knew he 
was getting to that age when it takes 
longer to heal. He still broke a sweat 
easily and had trouble breathing. 
Nonetheless, he itched to get back 
to work, back out to sea where a man 


could get a good night’s sleep. Debrz 
knew she couldn’t keep him from fish- 
ing, but felt maybe he should go back 
to the smaller boats, the ones that 
worked closer to shore. 

A month after his ordeal on the high 
sea, Farewell was limping along the 
docks in Victoria, showing a visitor 
around the back-end operations of the 
fish business: frozen tuna hoisted in 
nets offiboats, core samples taken for 
inspection, the catch thrown into huge 
cardboard boxes and hauled away in 
semis. The ground was littered with 
slivers and shards of frozen fin spines. 

An old fisherman noticed Farewell 
and called out brightly, “I thought you 
lost that leg!” Another chimed in: “] 
heard you was dead, Gordie!” 

Farewell chuckled, but he knows 
how lucky he was—the doctors told 
him. He still can’t believe so many 
amazing people went to so much 
trouble just to save an old salt like him. 

Still another fisherman hailed 
Farewell, the dockside celebrity of the 
hour: “I saw your picture in the paper 
being hoisted up in that basket to the 
helicopter. You looked like a big piece 
of bait going after one big fish!” 


THEY’RE FOR REAL 


My six-year-old son, Michael, was so afraid of monsters lurking in his 
closet that he refused to go to bed. So | devised a plan to put his mind at 
ease: | filled a spray bottle with scented water and glued on a label that 
read “Creature Repellent.” This worked great ... for a week. 

“Monsters aren’t real,” | said, frustrated. “They're imaginary.” 

“Oh, yeah?” he shot back. “So how come they sell creature repellent?” 
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Anne-Marie Gionet 
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»RD Living 


Too Much Iron and 
Copper Can Be Bad! 


tantalizing new theory says that an excess of 
pit: common minerals—iron and copper—may 

be behind some cases of Alzheimer’s and heart 
disease. These minerals are essential for good health, 
but, says geneticist George J. Brewer of the University 
of Michigan, USA, a surplus may increase oxidant dam- 
age to cells, raising the risk of disease. But are these 
minerals really making people who consume a glut of 
them sick? That’s not yet clear, says nutrition researcher 
Richard Wood of the University of Massachusetts—but he and other 
experts agree that if you’re over 50, it’s worth taking some easy 
steps to reduce your intake: 
Reconsider your multi habit. Multivitamin formula 
foods designed for older people may be free of iron, 
but “it’s almost impossible to find one without 
copper,” Brewer says. Most health benefits for 
multis are unproven, so it may be safer to skip 
them if they’re not specifically prescribed by your doctor. 
Drain taps before use. If you have copper plumbing, includ- 
ing copper taps, be careful. They can add higher amounts of 
the mineral into your drinking water. Letting the 
water run for 15 to 30 seconds first thing in the 
morning will flush away excess copper. 
Avoid copper vessels. With the heat used for 
cooking, a lot of copper can get into food. 
Copper vessels used for boiling milk or cooking 
are known to cause cirrhosis of the liver in kids. 
Eat less red meat. You can quickly exceed the 
recommended levels of iron if you eat lots of 
beef, pork, or mutton. Limit yourself to two or 
chree small servings a week. 


. 
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Crankiness 


| ext time your mood takes a 
dive, have a drink—of water. 
|In a recent study by Tufts 


Quench Your | 
/if 


University, USA, college athletes j/ 
who weren’t given fluids during / 
practice felt more confused, angry, fl J = 
tense, and blue afterwards than f {f 
those who had plenty of water. et 
“The level of dehydration was a 
very mild—it could easily be | r.: 4 Pi 
compared with what busy office Ba ate 
workers might experience if they { a ae wall 
forgot to drink enough during the j / ia CA a. ; 
day,” says lead researcher Kristen “_€ ae) 
E. D’Anci, PhD. a “ei 
How much you need to drink i y/ F 4 j 
depends on the weather and AN ta i, 4 


your activity level and weight. 

Still, D’Anci says, “eight 250-ml 
glasses of water a day never hurt 
anybody.” Janet Graham 


tance ahand after hours m: may /make your day job more enjoyable. 
Researchers from the University of Konstanzin Germany studied more 
than 100 people who worked five days a week and also volunteered for 
about seven hours weekly. What they found: Work felt less burdensome 


the day after a volunteer stint—even if the unpaid duties, like fire and 
rescue work, weren’t exactly relaxing. The study suggests that if you really 
want to shed job stress, taking rest may not be the best way to doit, says 
lead author Eva J. Mojza, PhD. Challenging extracurricular activities will 
yank your attention away from the demands of your career and send you 
back to work with the satisfaction of ajob well done. Beth Howard 
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Death by TV 


f lounging in front of a TV. is 
| your favourite hobby, you may 

be courting an early death—even 
if you're not overweight. That’s what 
Australian researchers found after 
tracking nearly 9000 people for an 
average of six years. Regardless of 
their weight, those who watched 
television for more than four hours 
daily had a 46 percent higher risk 
of death, compared with people who 
channel-surfed for less than two 
hours. Television itself isn’t the 
problem, says study author David 
Dunstan, PhD. Instead, the danger 
comes from all that sitting, which 
takes the place of activity—inclu- 
ding the non-sweaty kind that 
naturally occurs when you're not 
glued to TV. “Too much sitting is 
simply bad for you,” Dunstan says. 

B.H. 


OCKPH 


Saige, siniientidiasinitel 
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Meditation as 
Medication 


e’ve long known that devotees 
of mindfulness meditation can 
better control pain, but novices 
may reap some benefit, too. A small study 
from the University of North Carolina, 
USA, has shown that even a short and sim- 
ple course in the therapy—an hour over 
three days—is enough to provide some 
analgesic effect. Fadel Zeidan, the psychol- 
ogist who led the study, believes this 
makes meditation an option for those who 
thought it too difficult or for the experi- 
enced only. “We knew already that it has 
significant effects on pain perception in 
long-term practitioners whose brains seem 
to have been completely changed, but we 
also saw results in just three days, with as 
little as 20 minutes a day.” 


This technique lessens a per- 
son’s reaction to pain by reducing 
tension and anxiety. Tony Merritt, 


: aclinical psychologist who 


teaches mindfulness meditation 
at Australia’s Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital’s Pain Management 
Centre in Sydney, explains: “It 
strengthens focus and helps 
people to accept and engage with 
pain. It’s quite the opposite of 


_ tryingto distance yourself from it. 


The analogy often used is that if 
the mindis like an ocean and 
you're inastorm, mindfulness 
meditation doesn’t stop the 


* waves but teaches you how to 
* surf them.” 


People expect that focusing 
on pain will make it worse, says 
Merritt, but by the end of his 
program they realize it’s the 
anxiety attached to pain that 
turns upits intensity. 

“If you pay attention to pain 
in anon-judgmental way, accept 
it and let it be, it dominates 
you less,” 

It does not take years of prac- 
tice to benefit from mindfulness 
meditation, says Merritt. “People 


| can get a grip onit fairly quickly. 


Many report noticeable benefits _ 
f er just acouple of days” 


owe 
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RD Health 


Support the 
Core to Ease a 
Sore Back 


Rates of back pain have doubled 
since the early 1990s, a recent 
survey suggests. Now, a review of 
14 studies shows that exercising 
neglected muscles can boost 
improvement by 15%. The key is to 
work your deep trunk muscles, 
which support and control the 
spine. To ward off trouble: 


2. Onall fours, with your spine in 
the neutral position, lift one arm so 
it’s parallel to the floor. Lower it, 
then raise and lower the other arm. 
Repeat five times. Then lift one leg 
to the back, parallel to the floor. 
Lower it, then raise and lower the H 
other leg. Do five repetitions. Work 
upto lifting arm and opposite leg 
simultaneously; gradually increase 
reps to10. H 


a 
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1. Lie on your back with knees bent and 
feet flat on the floor. Keep your spineina 
| neutral position (not arched or pressed 
against the floor). Raise the left leg; at 

} thesame time, raise the right arm and 
sweep it back to lie flat on the floor. 

| Returntothe starting position; repeat on 
opposite side. Do five repetitions. 

| Gradually increase reps to 10. 


Fast fact 
Up to 80% of people 
will experience a 
back problem. 
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RD Food 


Your Evening Snack 


our evening snack is as 

important as breakfast, says 

Priya Jain, dietitian at P. D. 
Hinduja Hospital, Mumbai, and it 
is essential to munch something 
between lunch and dinner so that 
you don’t overeat at night. An 
evening snack raises sugar levels 


and provides energy. 

Have fruit or a glass of milk- 
shake instead of fat-rich things like 
pakoras and pastries. You may 
munch on a few crackers, dried 
fruits or a cereal bar. Or try these 


snack recipes provided by Priya Jain 


to keep you fit and healthy. 


VEGETABLE MIX SPROUT CUTLETS 


Serves 4 

These cutlets are rich in proteins, vitamin C 
and fibre. And since they’re not fried but 
baked, they keep a check on your fat intake. 


Ingredients: 

1cup of mixed legume sprouts like moong, 
matki, channa (soaked, roasted or 
seasoned). You may use boiled soya 
granules instead of the sprouts. 

1 potato (boiled, peeled, and partly 
mashed) 

10nion (finely chopped) 

1 carrot (grated) 

1green chilli (finely chopped) 

Salt, chilli powder, 

chaat masala powder, 

lemon juice (as per your taste). 
Ahandful of coriander 4 
leaves (chopped) 

Whole wheat flour (for the 

final touch) 

4teaspoons oil 


Method: Mix all ingredients except 
the wheat flour ina bowl. 
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Make rolls or cutlets of desired shape 
using the batter obtained. Coat these in 
wheat flour. Line baking tray with 
aluminium foil and grease it with alittle oil. 

Place cutlets, leaving space between 
them, as they swell on baking. 

Brush cutlets with alittle oil on the top. 
Bake at 150-180 C for about 20-30 minutes, 
till done. Serve hot with green chutney. 
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RD Food 


MOONG DAL AND 
PANEER CHEELA 

Serves 4 

This is a protein-packed pancake snack. 


Ingredients: 

1, cup split moong dal flour (or besan) 
1, teaspoon ginger-garlic chilli paste 

a pinch of asafoetida (hing) 

1/4 teaspoon sugar 

1, teaspoon fruit salt 

salt to taste 

1teaspoon oil for cooking 


For topping: 

'/, cup low-fat paneer or cheese, grated 
2 tablespoons chopped coriander leaves 
¥/, teaspoon chaat masala 


Method: Mix together all the ingredients 
ina bowland add enough water to make 
soft loose batter. Heat anon-stick pan and 
grease it lightly with oil. Witha ladle, 
spread the batter to form acheela. 
Spread topping over cheela. Flip to cook 
both sides till golden brown. Serve hot 
with coriander-garlic chutney. 


CORN SPINACH ON 
CRACKER BISCUITS 

Makes 16 pieces. 

This crunchy snack made with spinach and 
cornis rich in calcium, iron and B vitamins. 
It also makes for agood party starter. 


Ingredients: 

16 cracker biscuits 

2, tablespoons grated cheese 
Tabasco (chilli) sauce as required 
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Ingredients for corn topping: 
1 cup sweet corn 

11, tablespoons chopped onions 
Half a green chilli (chopped) 
1cup milk 

1teaspoon maida 

2 teaspoons butter 

2 teaspoons celery (chopped) 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Ingredients for spinach topping: 
1 bunch spinach leaves (chopped) 
11, tablespoons chopped onion 
acup milk 

1teaspoon maida 

1teaspoon butter 

Halfagreen chilli (chopped) 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Method: 

For corn topping: Heat butter in a pan. Add 
the onions and cook for a minute. Add 
corn, coriander leaves, chilli, celery, and 
cook for 2 minutes. Mix the milk and maida 
and cook until it becomes thick. Add salt 
and pepper. 


For spinach topping: Heat butter ina pan 
and fry onions for aminute. Add the chilli 
and wait for a few seconds. Add spinach 
and cook for 2 minutes. Mix the milk and 
maidaand cook until it becomes thick. 
Add salt and pepper. 


Spread some cornand spinach mixture on 
each cracker biscuit. Top with cheese anda 
touch of Tabasco sauce. Grill in hot oven at 
200 C for afew minutes. Serve hot. 
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0 you two 
have what 
it takes to 


endure? Professor and 
sexologist Pepper 
Schwartz offers five 
starting points to help 
probe your feelings 
and prove your love. 


1. Do you have trouble 
finding solutions to- 
gether? It’s not about 
persuading your 
spouse that you’re 
right. It’s whether the 
two of you can 
consistently find a 
comfortable 

middle ground. 


»RD You 


How to Stay Married 


2. Is your spouse making 
most of the decisions? 
Your point of view 
needs a full and fair 
hearing before you 
both decide on an 
outcome. 


3. Does he or she with- 
hold affection? It’s not 
just about sex—holding 
hands and hugging are 
essential. Do you share 
a smile or kiss at the 
end of the day? 


4. Are either of you 
defensive? Shoulder 
responsibility and 
suggest a do-over. That 


T #d-india.conm Sg 


will make it easier to 
admit you were wrong. 


5. Is your spouse 
inflexible? The priori- 
ties you set 20 years 
ago may not apply if 
things change—for 
example, if one of 
you loses a job or 
gets sick. 


Bottom line: If you’ve 
answered affirmatively 
to most of these 
questions, it’s time 

to get to work. 
Discussing your 
answers might be a 
good place to start. 


henever my family 
moved into a new house, 
we would decorate the 


walls before unpacking a single box. 
Here are some of the best tips I’ve 
picked up over the years for giving a 
home an arty atmosphere. 

Think outside the picture frame. Art 
doesn’t have to come from a gallery. 
Hang things that define you or 

have special meaning. Display a 
handmade quilt or a woven rug, or a 
collection of plates or clocks. Bear 
in mind that odd numbers in a tight 
group look better than even 
numbers widely spaced. 

If you have a striking table runner 
or piece of fabric, stretch it onto a 
canvas bought from an art supply 
store. Consider travel mementoes, 
too—I have a friend who made a 
dramatic floor-to-ceiling wall 
display of woven baskets from 
Africa. 

Make your mark. If you want your 
room to convey a message, put it in 
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Picture This 


No budget for art? Katrina Blowers 
adds wow to empty walls 


— 


~—___— 


writing. Painty‘Relax,” “Believe” or 
“Dream” onto a piece of plywood to 
hang. Or inscribe a favourite quote 
directly on the wall; type the text 
into your computer, enlarge the font, 
then cut out the alphabets and use it 
as a stencil. 

Hit the web. Get free picture down- 
loads. The best sites I’ve found in- 
clude nationalgeographic.com/print- 
aposter for wildlife and landscape 
posters, and vintageprintable.com/ 
wordpress where you can download 
hundreds of images, from Japanese 
brush paintings to vintage posters. 
Empty the albums. Nothing says 
home more than pictures of the 
people who live there. Arrange 
displays gallery style or group them 
in quirky frames. You can enlarge 
favourite images on your computer, 
print them in black-and-white, then 
make a floor-to-ceiling collage. 

This can add wow factor to a 
hallway, around a door or behind a 
dining table. 
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Challenge! 


Can You Win a Sold Medal? 


1. What is the title of the 
second book in the 
Millennium trilogy by Stieg 
Larsson? 1 point 

2. Where on the human 
body would you find 
Schlemm’s canal? 2 points 
3. Olof Palme, assassinated 
in 1986, was prime minister 
of which country? 2 points 
4. A maillot is a: 

a) type of mustard; b) hand 
movement in classical bal- 
let; c) tight-fitting, one- 
piece swimsuit; d) small 
school of fish? 1 point 

5. Which state in India is 
home to Hit beer? 2 points 
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6. Which famous world 
leader said “Hate the 

sin, love the sinner”? 

1 point 

7. Does a tamarin have 
seeds, scales or fur? 1 point 
8. How many menareona 
cricket field duringa 
match? 1 point 

g. Which of these William 
Shakespeare plays did he 
write last? a) The Tempest; 
b) Julius Caesar; 

c) Macbeth; d) As You 

Like It 1 point 

10. What js the name 

of this famous Buddhist 
temple near Yogyakarta in 


Java, Indonesia? 1 point 

11. Name the ship Charles 
Darwin was travelling on 
when he visited Australia 

in 1836. 2 points 

12. Which philosopher 
once said: “Wise men 
speak because they have 
something to say; fools 
because they have to 

say something”? 

2 points 

13. Who directed the 
Godfather movies? 1 point 
14. Which Indian metropolis 
was given away in 1662 as 
the dowry for a Portuguese 
princess? 2 points 
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Osmanabad-born painter Shingade, 26, interprets childhood, motherhood 
and the golden years, when the older lady of an indian household 
assumes great importance. A graduate of Mumbai’s Sir J.J. School of Art, 
Shingade’s second solo exhibition starts at Gallery One, Gurgaon, on 
September 2sth. Part of the show’s proceeds will go to Genesis Foundation, 
which helps fund the medical treatment of critically ill children. 
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